Fig. 1—Finishing end of the push bench with the circular die holders clearly shown. Dies are of hardened cast iron 


Making Seamless 
lmproved 


Steel Tubes By 


Processes 


By E. F. Ross 


the production of steel tubes first were 
applied in 1885 and in that same year 
was granted the first patent for hot piercing solid 
round steel bars preparatory to making seamless 


| | OT punching or extending processes for 


tubing by rolling over mandrels. This process 
is known as_ the 
Mannesmann proc- 
ess and today 
the bulk of seam- 
less tubing is man- 
ufactured by this 
method. Round 
steel bar stock 
comprises the raw 
material and _ the 
piercing operation 
converts the billet 
to a hollow cylin- 
der. The most 
recent develop- 
ment, however, is 
the perfection of a 
new process which 
features the use of 
square billets. The 
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Fig. 2—The hydraulically operated billet forming press 
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process, as it is called, has been known in Ger- 
many for over two years but the most recent and 
modern installation is at the steelworks of Messrs 
Howell & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England. This in- 
stallation was designed by the Wellman Smith 
Owen Engineering Corp., Ltd., London, the Brit- 
ish associate of 
Wellman-S ea ver- 
Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land. This plant has 
been operating 
about four months. 
To withstand the 
severity of the 
piercing operation 
in the Mannesmann 
process, the billet 
must be of a quali- 
ty superior to that 
required in the fin- 
ished tube. In Eng- 
land, steel billet 
stock of the neces- 
sary quality for 
piercing costs from 
$58 to $68 a ton, 
while square  bil- 
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Fig. 3—A typical layout for a push bench tube mill. A reducing mill for tubes of smaller diameter also is shown 


lets of locomotive boiler tube quality 
can be obtained for $41 to $44 a ton. 
Aside from this economic advantage, 
the Wellman-Peters process is such 
that the steel undergoes improve- 
ment during working. 

The push bench process, as_ this 
method is also known, is capable of 
producing tubes of 2% to 5%-inch 
diameters in lengths of 22 feet, and 
the making of 6-inch tubes is con- 
sidered practical. When longer lengths 
in this range of diameter are de- 
sired, the automatic process must 
be employed but where diameters up 
to 20 inches are required, the piiger 
process must be used. 

Essentially, the push bench proc- 
ess consists in pressing the heated 
square. billet into a hollow thimble- 
shaped billet which is inserted on a 


mandrel and pushed through a series 
of reducing dies. Subsequent steps 
are passing the tube and mandrel 
through a polishing or reeling ma- 
chine, removing the mandrel, passing 
through sizing rolls and onto the 
automatic cooling bed. Reference to 
Fig. 8, a diagrammatic sketch of a 
tube in process, and Fig. 3, a typi- 
cal floor plan of a mill layout, will 
assist in understanding the process. 

Depending upon the desired length 
of finished tubes, the billet stock 
varies from 3% to 6 inches square 
and is cut into 20-inch lengths. These 
billets are end charged into a continu- 
ous-type gas-fired heating furnace 
shown in Fig. 4 and are pushed along 
by a mechanical pusher to a point ap- 
proximately 5 feet from the discharg- 
ing door. To insure a thorough soaking 





Fig. 4—The furnace which heats the square billets preparatory to forming to shell shape in the press at the left. One 
of the mandrels in the foreground has a formed billet on the end 


and uniform heat, from this point 
on the billets are turned over in the 
furnace by tongs. The furnace is 
operated at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 2300 degrees Fahr. and care 
is exercised that the billets are 
spaced apart slightly to facilitate 
soaking. Since this process requires 
no subsequent reheating of the bil- 
let or tube, it is essential that the 
billet reaches the proper tempera- 
ture for working. 

From the furnace the heated bil- 
lets are taken to the vertical press 
shown in Fig 2 which punches them 
into shell-shaped hollow billets and 
ejects them automatically on the re- 
turn stroke of the press. Less than 
five seconds is required for punching 
the billet, a feature which is ex- 
tremely important for concentric 
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punching and preserving the life of 
the vertical press mandrels. Low 
pressure water is employed to bring 
the mandrel down onto the hot bil- 
let, while for punching the hole high 
pressure water is used. On each re- 
turn stroke the low pressure water 
is forced back into its container 
and at the same time the hollowed 
out or thimble-shaped billet is eject- 
ed by means of an ejecting pin in the 
bottom of the die. 

The hollow shell-shaped billet now 
measures approximately 21 inches in 
length, the closed end being slightly 
convex after the punching operation. 
Without additional heating the billet 
is taken to the push bench and 
placed on the end of a push bench 
mandrel. These mandrels, several of 


which may be seen lying’ on 
the cooling rack in Fig. 5 and 
adjacent to the heating furnace 


in Fig. 4, are solid steel rods approxi- 
mately 22 feet long. The push bench 
consists of a long heavy steel rack 
and pinion driven by an electric mo- 
tor. A lug on the rack engages with 
the end of the mandrel pushing bar 
which is provided with a socket in 
which the mandrel end is fitted. The 
mandrel bar pushes the mandrel for- 
ward, forcing the shell-shaped billet 
through a series of 10 or 12 ring 
dies at a carefully adjusted range 
of speeds. This operation requires 
about seven seconds. 


Guitles Prevent Deflection 


Fig. 5 shows the pushing end of 
the bench and the guide bearings for 
the mandrel, while Fig. 1 shows the 
finishing end. The mandrel bar has 
a series of supports spaced equally 
along its entire length to prevent de- 
flection under the heavy pressure ex- 
erted by the rack. As the bar moves 
ahead, each support is in turn carried 
forward and comes in contact with 
the support ahead of it until, at 
the end of the stroke, all of the 
supports are grouped at the far end 
of the bench. The supports are fitted 
with spring caps which cause them 
to cling to the mandrel pushing bar 
and, on the back stroke of the rack, 
are returned consecutively to their 
original positions. The ring dies are 
made of hardened cast iron and are 
supported in the 10 or 12 die holders. 
After passing through the last die, 
the tube arrives at the extreme end 
of the ring bed made to the correct 
length and required gage but it is 
firmly fixed on the mandrel. 

Up to this point the Wellman- 
Peters process is identical with the 
Erhardt hydraulic process which has 
been used on the Continent for many 
years. In the latter, the next opera- 
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tion is to strip the tube from the 
mandrel, an operation which is accom- 
plished with difficulty because the 
shrinkage of the tube on the man- 
drel produces an excessive gripping. 
In the new process, however, the tube 
still carried ahead on the mandrel is 
moved ahead from the push bench 
and passes through a heavy reeling 
machine with barrel rolls. The ac- 
tion of these rolls increases the 
diameter of the tube and loosens the 
tube on the mandrel and permits its 
easy removal. In addition, this op- 
eration in the reeling or polishing 
machine improves the finish of the 


drel ends through a slotted air duct. 
This cooling device may be seen in 
Fig. 5. 

The tube, which has been left lying 
in front of the mandrel extracting 
device, passes now to the hot saw 
and has the solid end remaining at 
the front sawed off before it is passed 
through the sizing mill. If the tube 
is to be cold drawn after sizing, this 
end is not sawed off as it is used as a 
grip in the cold drawing process. The 
sizing mill consists of three pairs of 
grooved rolls which insure correct- 
ness of the outside diameter of the 
tube. This operation is necessary be- 





Fig. 5—-Mandrels are cooled on a bed employing an air blast 


tube both inside and outside. 

At this point, the tube with the 
mandrel still inside is skidded over 
sideways to the mandrel extracting 
device where the end of the mandrel 
is gripped and withdrawn from the 
tube. As a result of having been 
forced through the dies with an ex- 
tremely hot billet on the end, there 
is a tendency for the mandrel to 
show a minute increase in size which 
unless corrected will produce in sub- 
sequent passes over the push bench 
tubes of excessive inside diameter. 
To correct this enlargement, there- 
fore, the extractor pulls the mandrel 
through a sizing die which by a simple 
scraping operation brings the man- 
drel back to its normal size. Following 
extraction, the mandrels pass to the 
mandrel cooling bed adjacent to the 
billet press where they rest until 
needed. While lying on the cooling 
bed the mandrels are cooled by means 
of an air blast directed on the man- 


cause the pressure which is used in 
reeling the tube off the mandrel in 
the reeling machine cannot be regu- 
lated exactly due to the heat varia- 
tion in the tube, consequently the 
tube is slightly oversize. 

After passing through the sizing 
mill, the tubes are delivered to the 
automatic cooling bed in a finished 
condition. It will be recalled that 
no heat has been applied to the tube 
throughout the process, the original 
heat in the billet being sufficient to 
carry the work through to completion. 
The billet passes from the forming 
press to the push bench, polishing 
mill, reeling mill and cooling bed 
so rapidly that a reheating operation 
is unnecessary. This economy is re- 
flected in the cost of production. An 
additional advantage gained by the 
single heating is that the tube is de- 
livered to the cooling bed in an an- 
nealed condition. Tubes taken direct- 
ly from the cooling bed have passed 
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tests required of annealed specimens. 

When tubes smaller than _ those 
delivered from the sizing mill are 
required, a reducing mill is used in 
conjunction with the Wellman-Peters 
process. A typical layout including 
a reducing mill is shown in Fig 3. 
Tubes from the cooling bed are placed 
in the reheating furnace adjacent to 
the bed and are brought up to a 
temperature of about 1650 degrees 
Fahr. From this furnace they are 
passed through the reducing’ mill 
which consists of a series of hori- 
zontal and vertical rolls, every other 
pair of rollers being driven, the re- 
mainder being idlers. In one pass, 
the mill is capable of reducing the 
tube to one-half of its original di- 


been used on the Continent for many 
years but only one mill of the type is 
located in the United States and it is 
small. With the development of 
more efficient and modern equipment, 
however, the process is attracting fav- 
orable attention in this country. One 
double mill installation now is being 
made at the plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

The steel ingots or blooms used in 
the pilger process are round and vary 
in diameter from 10 to 18 inches and 
in length from 3 feet 6 inches to 5 
feet, depending upon the diameter, 
gage and length of tube which is to 
be produced. These blooms are charged 
onto the skids of a continuous heat- 
ing furnace and are rolled down 





Fig. 6—Finished tubes pass from 


ameter, if desired. This reduction, 
of course, gives a consequent increase 
in length and a slight increase in 
wall thickness. 

The new mill at Sheffield is capa- 
ble of producing 1000 tubes on a 
single mandrel. Furthermore, one 
mandrel will produce different gages 
of the tube of the same diameter, 
the variation in outside diameter be- 
ing taken care of by the dies and 
the sizing mill. Approximately 90 
tubes of 2%-inch outside diameter 
and No. 10 gage-and in finished 
lengths of 22 feet can be turned out 
each hour. This amounts to about 
8 tons per hour, a rate which re- 
mains approximately the same for 
larger sizes of tube. The total loss 
of metal from the charged billet 
to the finished tube averages from 12 
to 15 per cent. 

As was stated previously, tubes 
ranging in diameter from 5% to 20 
inches are produced advantageously by 
the pilger process. This method has 
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the sizing mill to this cooling bed 


through the furnace by a mechanical 
turning machine which runs on rails 
on each side of the furnace, Larger 
blooms may be pushed down the fur- 
nace by means of a hydraulic pusher, 
but it is not desirable as it is im- 
possible to get a soaking heat in 
the blooms unless they are kept apart 
and rolled over by the ingot turning 
machines. Successful tube making by 
the piercing and pilgering process de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
thoroughly uniform and soaking heat 
given the bloom, consequently the 
heating furnace is specially designed. 

A good idea of the equipment re- 
quired in the pilger process and the 
operations followed may be gained 
from a study of the layout in Fig. 
7. After a bloom has been heated 
thoroughly, it is passed on to the live 
roller gear leading from the furnace 
to the piercing mill and delivered di- 
rectly into the feeding trough of the 
mill. A hydraulically-operated pusher 
then pushes it forward until it is 





gripped between the working rolls 
of the piercing mill and these rolls, 
being set on an angle one with the 
other, grip and force the ingot 
forward over a piercing head until 
the pierced piece is delivered on the 
far side of the rolls. 

The piercing head is of special steel, 
conical in shape, and is carried on 
a mandrel which in turn is supported 
by an abutment bearing at its ex- 
treme end. Design of the abutment 
bearing varies for different sizes of 
piercing mills; usually, however, 
the mandrel is quickly detachable 
from the abutment bearing and the 
abutment gate which carries the 
bearing swings back and allows the 
hollow bloom to pass out on the live 
roller beyond. Formerly in piercing 
ingots, the practice was to employ 
three rolls in the piecing mill; two of 
which were working rolls and the top 
one an idle roll. With this method 
the center of the ingot being pierced 
was some little distance above the 
line drawn between the centers of the 
two working rolls. In piercing mills 
of later design, four rolls are em- 
ployed, the two on the side being 
working rolls and the top and bottom 
rolls acting as guides. 


Mechanical Operation Is Provided 


From the piercing mandrel the 
hollow bloom is conveyed to the pilger- 
ing mill, this step necessitating the 
swinging open of the thryst bear- 
ing or abutment gate on the end of 
the mandrel. This permits the hollow 
bloom to run forward on the live 
rollers until it is clear of the abut- 
ment bearing and mandrel. The abut- 
ment gate is swung open hydraulically, 
even the bolt which holds it in a 
closed position being operated by the 
same means. Formerly the bearing 
was held closed by a latch and re- 
quired manual operation. 

A mandrel centering device holds the 
piercing mandrel central and on the 
larger machines a hydraulic device 
allows the live rollers beyond the abut- 
ment bearing to be lowered so that 
the abutment gate may be swung 
open. From the piercing mill, the hol- 
low bloom is taken without reheating 
to the pilgering mill and placed on the 
pilger mandrel. The rolls are rotat- 
ing constantly in a direction against 
the mandrel, while the mandrel to- 
gether with the hollow bloom are fed 
forward slowly between these rolls at 
a constant speed. 

Each time that the rolls grip the 
hollow bloom, they force it back out 
of the rolls, this back motion being 
absorbed by an auxiliary air cylinder 
which is carried on the sliding frame 
operated by hydraulic feeding cylin- 
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Fig. 7—Diagrammatic sketch of the steps in making seamless tubes by the pilger process. Note the mill construction 


ders. With each recoil, the spindle 
behind the pilger mandrel automati- 
cally turns the hollow bloom through 
a 90-degree angle, the purpose of 
this action being to subject a dif- 
ferent side of the hollow bloom to the 
rolls with each forward feed. 

For a complete understanding of 


the pilgering operation, a clear con- 
ception of the unusual roll design is 
necessary. The two rolls, as indicat- 
ed in Fig. 9, are of equal diameter 
and consequently revolve at the same 
speed. Let us suppose that a _ hol- 
lew bloom is to be made into a 6- 
inch tube. Each of the two rolls has 


a combination semi-elliptical and semi- 
circular groove cut around between 
half and three-fourths of its circum- 
ference, BDCA. At point B, the 
groove is semi-elliptical and has a 
horizontal diameter of approximate- 
ly 10 inches and a vertical diameter 
(Concluded on Page 1091) 
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Fig. 8—Diagrammatic sketch showing the steps in making a tube by the push bench process 
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Institute Sentiment Optimistic 


“You'll Be Turning Away Orders Before Our Next Meeting,” Says Judge Gary— 
Other Leaders Take Cheerful View of Outlook — Sermon on Busi- 
ness Ethics Features President’s Remarks 
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“Things Are Looking Good—That’s the Story”’ 


vis OU’LL be turning away orders before 

our next meeting,’ said JUDGE E. H. 
GARY, thus making the first definite prophecy 
that has come from him in years. 

H. S. WILKINSON, chairman of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, said that business so 
far in October was the best since 1920, with 
conditions improving all the time. 

A. F. Huston, Lukens Steel Co., said: “J 
am very optimistic. Business is looking up. I 
can only endorse what Mr. Schwab said in 
his Chicago speech.” 

JAMES Bowron, Gulf States Steel Co., was 
not as cheerful as most others. He said there 


had been no noticeable improvement in the 
South, and he attributed this to the prolonged 
drought. 

WILLIS L. KING, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., said: “Things are looking very good; 
that’s the whole story.” 

Pig iron men came to the meeting with 
talk of higher prices. It was learned Buffalo 
foundry has sold for the first quarter at $21, 
base furnace, and eastern Pennsylvania iron 
for the same position at $22, base furnace. 
Because of the coke situation some producers 
expressed fear of committing themselves on 
larg tonnages of iron, even at higher prices. 
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outlook for business was the out- 

standing feature of the twenty- 
eighth general meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Iron and Steel institute, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York; Oct. 23. 
The prevailing sentiment was the most 
favorable that has been reflected at 
meetings of the institute since the 
spring of 1920. 

E. H. Gary, president, for the first 
time in several years made a definite 
prophecy. Following his. opening ad- 
dress, he gently rebuked the host of 
members who started to shuffle out 
of the huge chamber to engage in the 
informal conversations which always 
are of importance at the meeting. 

“You'll be turning away orders be- 
fore the next meeting,” said Judge 
Gary, “so don’t go out into the hall 
to get orders.” 


Attendance at the banquet Friday 
evening numbered nearly 1400, while 
the number present during the day 
was greatly in excess of that figure. At 
request of the program committee, 
headed by James A. Farrell, Judge 
Gary, departed from his usual cus- 
tom, and read his prepared address 
after the banquet. 

Judge Gary opened the meeting in 
the morning with extemporaneous re- 
marks which took the form of a ser- 
mon on business ethics. For nearly 
three quarters of an hour, he moral- 
ized on the sin of selfishness such as 
taking business which rightly belongs 
to one’s competitors. He not only 
clearly defined the sort of thing which 


Preciost for bn optimism over the 





constitutes a violation of the business 
codes, but he painted a warning pic- 
ture of the consequence of such viola- 
tions. The following is a summary 
of what Judge Gary said on the sub- 
ject of business ethics. 

“If anything serious happened to 
this institute, it would be a catastro- 
phe not only to the steel industry, but 
to the business centers of the great 
country. 

“The steel business is not only the 
barometer of trade but it is the ther- 
mometer of trade. It goes up and 
down like the mercury, and that is 
one of the saddest things in our in- 
dustry. 

“There is no reason why the steel 
industry of the United States ever 
should be in the dumps. The pros- 
perity and wealth of the country, the 
enterprise of our people, and the abil- 
ity of the men in the steel industry 
should make that impossible. 

“The lack of success in our business 
is due to lack of confidence in each 
other. We don’t always believe or 
depend upon what our business neigh- 
bors say. 

“We believe our neighbor is selfish 
in the extreme, forgetting that we 
are just as selfish ourselves. 

“When the executives of a company 
figure how to make something for 
their stockholders, they sometimes set 
out to get more than their fair share 
of the business. This results in dis- 
turbance in the market with the ulti- 
mate result that less money is made. 

“We are on the eve of great pros- 
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perity. I make the assertion that to 
the extent to which our mills are filled 
and our order books are large, our 
honesty in dealing with each other will 
increase accordingly. : 

“When business again tapers off and 
times are not so good, let us remem- 
ber the principles of honest dealing. 
You know about how much business 
you ought to have and how much 
your neighbor should have. Do not try 
to take your neighbor’s business away 
from him. He is entitled to that busi- 
ness which should come to him natur- 
ally. 

“There are times when somebody 
will accuse us of hypocrisy, but that 
does not make it so. We are accused 
of misrepresentation in what we have 
said, or as to what we have permit- 
ted our subordinates to say. An ac- 
cusation should have no weight until 
it has been investigated. 

“T am not talking against competi- 
tion. Competition is the life of trade. 
But destructive competition is not rea- 
sonable nor desirable and never, in the 
long run, helps anybody. 

“If anyone does not believe in the 
logic of what I say I am sorry for 
that man. He is causing harm to us 
all.” 

Much applause greeted the reading 
of letters from two veterans of the 
iron and steel industry. The first was 
from Powell Stackhouse, who ex- 
plained he had twisted his knee and 
therefore was unable to attend the 
meeting. The second was from J. G. 

(Concluded on Page 1121) 
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Price Stabilizing Suggested 


Public and Judicial Opinion Would Support Legitimate Action by Steel Producers, 
With Government Sanction — “Gary Dinners” Justified By Court 
Decision — Business Outlook Encouraging 


of the late war international, 

national and domestic affairs 
throughout the world had become 
maladjusted. The war was a cul- 
mination of unhealthy conditions, civil, 
political and industrial. The full 
story relating to the progress of 
events occurring during the decade 
preceding August, 1914, would fill 
an immense library. It is appro- 
priate to consider whither we are 
now drifting; toward better condi- 
tions, or the reverse. As affecting 
our country generally and our busi- 
ness particularly, is the trend of 
affairs favorable or otherwise? 
There is time only to merely glance 
at some of the tendencies before 
and after the war. 

From time to time since the armis- 
tice was signed our attention has 
been called to disagreements, disputes 
and controversies between different 
nations which shocked our sensibilities 
and created in our minds distrust of 
future peace and tranquility, and of 
the permanence of even civilization 
itself, 

Of almost equal importance and 
possible consequence is the repudia- 
tion of, or at least indifference to, 
financial obligations of some of the 
nations to others. Many great wars 
of the past have resulted from eco- 
nomic delinquencies. Only by reason 
of subnormal conditions of minds 
would any nation be permitted by its 
own people to wholly neglect for 
many years to make any payment 
whatever on its indebtedness to an- 
other, or to settle amicably the terms 
for future payment. 


U ct tte tate war at the close 


Locarno Plans Important 


Since what has been said on the 
subject of peace was written, it has 
Leen noted with great satisfaction 
that at the Locarno convention, lately 
in session, participated in by the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, there have been 
consummated plans which are calcu- 
lated to preserve permanent peace 
throughout Europe. This is the best 





Abstract of address delivered at semiannual 
dinner of American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York, Oct. 23. 
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By E. H. Gary 


single thing for the entire world that 
has happened since the armistice was 
signed in November, 1918. 

We shall see a working majority 
in congress supporting the President 
at the next session in his efforts to 
improve the economic situation. Their 
constituencies are directly, pecuniarily 
interested, and will influence their rep- 
resentatives. It now seems probable 
that the next congress as a whole 
will stand high in the estimation of 
the people of this country and other 


countries. There will be more har- 
mony, less discord. War effects are 
disappearing. 


Crime Is Prevalent 


Local conditions in the states and 
especially in the large cities in this 
country in some respects are deplora- 
ble and disheartening. Crime is ram- 
pant. Violent and brutal crimes are 
numerous. They do not at present 
seem to be decreasing. They are 
about as bad as war in volume, and 
a thousand times worse in malignity 
and cruelty. : 

During the last two decades busi- 
ness prosperity has been in a measure 
hampered and interrupted by harsn, 
hasty and often improper attempts 
to apply and enforce the Sherman 
law, so called. 

On Dec. 10, 1908, at a dinner given 
to representatives of the steel industry 
an address was made by a leading 
member of their number relating to 
the panic of 1907, the efforts of the 
industry for overcoming it and the 
Sherman law applicable to restraint 
of trade. 

That address, so far as it concerns 
these remarks, was in substance in 
harmony with two decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which were made June 1 of this year. 

Thus it may be said that the at- 
titude assumed by the steel industry 
in 1908 is substantially approved by 
the Supreme Court in 1925. 

We further may say with reason, 
the present tendency of the Supreme 
Court is toward the stabilization of 
business and property so far as it 
carn reasonably, properly and lawfully 
be done. 

Suppose the department of jus- 
tice would be willing to participate. 


If meetings should occasionally be 
held by the manufacturers for the dis- 
cussion of business on the lines 
pursued in 1907 and a representative 
of the department of justice should 
be designated by the attorney general 
to attend and listen, and whenever 
necessary and appropriate to advise 
concerning the law, what would be 
the effect upon the steel business, and 
perhaps other lines? Possibly this 
could be accomplished. 

If one should ask whether or not 
there is any panacea for the ills that 
sometimes appear to the moral, politi- 
eal, social or economic life of the 
nation, the answer is: “Yes, by the 
general adoption and practice of the 
Golden Rule.” 

The iron and steel industry of the 
United States, big as it is, cannot 
alone secure the general adoption of 
the Golden Rule.in business. It can 
do much in this direction. Perhaps 
it has done considerable; but it is far 
from perfect, even as between its own 
members. Live, active competition is 
desirable; but destructive, dishonest or 
unfair competition is deplorable and 
depreeatory. 

The iron and steel business in this 
country is good and should be consid- 
ered satisfactory. It has been dur- 
ing the calendar year and stil is as 
good as predicted, and even better 
than we had reason to expect. And 
it is growing better. The imperative 
demands of consumers are large and 
increasing. The seeming necessities 
are immense. Notwithstanding the 
producing capacity of the country has 
doubled, or more, within the last ten 
or 15 years, the present operations 
are about 80 to 85 per cent of ¢a- 
pacity on the average. 


Puts Blame on Producers 


But some of you may say that, 
taking into account the large invest- 
ment of capital by reason of extra 
cost of construction and otherwise, 
there has not been a fair and reason- 
able return in profits. Well, whoe 
fault is it? Can you blame the 
wealth of the country, or the lack of 
crops, or the climate, or the present 
disposition of the government? 

No, it is our own fault. It is be- 


(Concluded on Page 1121) 
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F. H. DECHANT 


AX SKLOVSKY, chief engineer 

for Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., 
was born in Chicago and educated in 
schools there, later graduating from 
Armour Institute of Technology with 
the degrees of bachelor of science in 
electrical engineering and a masters 
degree. From 1901-1911 he was con- 
nected in various designing and con- 
structing engineering positions, serv- 
ing as chief consulting engineer for 
Deere & Co. since the latter year. 
He has specialized in fuel problems 
and foundry engineering and produc- 
tion. Mr. Sklovsky has contributed 
widely to technical publications pre- 
senting results of various researches 
which he has conducted. 











SKLOVSKY 


MAX 


Wrought Iron Problems 
Stressed by Speakers 


REDERICK H. DECHANT, of Wm. H. Dechant & Sons, Reading, 
Pa., consulting engineers, was born in that city Aug. 31, 1887, and 
was graduated from University of Pennsylvania as a civil engineer 
in 1910. He has been with his present company from 1910-1917, being 
in the navy from 1917-1919 in the bureau of yards, and 1919-1920 
with his present company and acting chief engineer for the Read- 


ing Steel Castings Co. 


Since 1920 he has been with the Dechant 


organization and acting chief engineer for American Chain Co., 
American Cable Co. and subsidiaries, consulting engineer for Page 
Steel & Wire Co., and chief engineer for Reading Steel Castings 
Co. He is a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and others. 
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H. E. SMITH 


ETALLURGY has formed the 

chief industrial activity of James 
Aston, metallurgist for the A. M. By- 
ers Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Aston was 
graduated from University of Wis- 
consin with electrical and chemical 
engineering degrees. He spent sev- 
eral years after graduation in practi- 
cal foundry and steelworks training. 
For three years he was investigating 
iron and alloys under grant of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Following about ten years in metal- 
lurgical instruction at University of 
Wisconsin and University of Cincin- 
nati, he came to Pittsburgh in 1914 
as metallurgical engineer for the 
United States bureau of mines. He 
was appointed metallurgist for the 
A. M. Byers Co. in 1916. For sev- 
eral years he was secretary of the 
corrosion committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 


green 


NGINEER of tests for the New 

York Central lines, in charge of 
testing laboratories and mill inspec- 
tion of car, locomotive and other ma- 
terial and equipment, is the position 
which H. E. Smith has held since 
1922. Mr. Smith was born in Nepon- 
set, Ill., and attended schools in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. He was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Smith served the St. 
Paul railway as chief chemist, in 
1902 becoming chemist and engineer 
of tests for the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern railway. When this 
road consolidated into the New York 
Central he became engineer of tests 
then. In 1920 he was appointed en- 
gineer of materials, especially on track 
material, and in 1922 was appointed 
to his present position. His paper 
for this meeting was on “Manufac- 
ture and Use of Wrought Iron.” 
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Present Research Facts 
at Institute Meeting 


TARTING in industry at the age of 12 at Consett, England, and 
emigrating to the United States at the age of 23, James P. Roe 
has become known as one of America’s leading metallurgists. He 
was born in 1860 and received his apprentice training at Consett, 
becoming assistant mechanical engineer before leaving. He entered 
the Pottstown Iron Co. on arriving in America, and was advanced 


steadily until he became general superintendent. 


In 1890 he be- 


came general superintendent of the Glasgow lron Co.’s interests. 
Mr. Roe became general superintendent of the Reading Iron Co., 
Reading, Pa., in 1920, which position he now holds. He is a member 
of the American Iron and Steel institute, Iron and Steel institute 
and American Society for Testing Materials. 


ARVIN W. DITTO, general man- 

ager of Socony Burner Corp., 
New York, subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, was born Oct. 
8, 1886 in Montana. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that 
state and in the University of Mich- 
igan. He started his career in the 
copper mines and smelters of Butte, 
Mont., afterward serving in Idaho, 
Nevada, Arizona, British Columbia, 
Alaska and Mexico. He had charge 
of technical work in developing IIli- 
nois coal for metallurgical purposes, 
and built the coke oven and blast 
furnace plant at Granite City, Ill. 
now part of the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co. Recently he has de- 
voted much time to distillation of 
coal and production of its by-products. 
His paper presented before this meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel 
institute was on “Low Temperature 
Distillation of Coal.” 
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M. W. DITTO 


ONALD G. CLARK, district man- 

ager at New York for the Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., was born in South 
Bend, Ind., 1884, and after graduation 
from technical preparatory school in 
1903 was employed by the western 
agent of the Firth-Sterling company. 
He later became partner in E. S. 
Jackman & Co., Chicago agent for 
Firth-Sterling and in 1910 was made 
Pittsburgh manager by the latter 
company. He was appointed eastern 
manager in charge of sales in New 
York and New England in 1919. Mr. 
Clark helped start the Chicago or- 
ganization which merged with the 
Detroit society to become the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating. His 
only technical work recently has been 
in connection with stainless steel. He 
was in charge of the Firth-Sterling 
company’s experimental heat treat- 
ment plant and helped develop the 
salt bath for treating high speed steel. 





JAMES P. ROE 


AGNETIC materials and ferrous 

metallurgy has been the special- 
ty for ten years of W. E. Ruder, re- 
search laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Ruder 
was born in Stockdale, Pa., Dec. 22, 
1886, and was graduated from State 
Normal, California, Pa., in 1903 and 
in electrical engineering at Pennsyl- 
vania State college in 1907. Mr. 
Ruder has numerous patents on im- 
provements of magnetic materials and 
has presented many papers on metal- 
lurgical subjects including ‘“Metal- 
lurgy of Arc Welding,” “Grain Growth 
in Steels,” “Metal Radiography,” 
“Calorizing,” “Fatigue of Metals,” 
“Mechanism of Fracture,” etc. 
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Mechanical Puddling 
in This Equipment 
Closely Parallels 


Hand Process 








View of Double Fur- 

nace Used at Plant 

of the Reading Iron 
Co. 


Simplicity Marks Roe Process 


Analogy Between Hand and Mechanical Processes of Puddling Are Emphasized 
—Double Furnace Employed at Reading Plant and Method of 
Charging, Firing and Operating Are Described 


ch HE feature the writer desires 
T to emphasize is the analogy 

between the process as carried 
out in the hand-puddling furnace and 
that of the mechanical furnace as de- 
veloped at Reading. This was the 
guiding thought in the effort to pro- 
duce iron mechanically, that is, the 
analogy, without trying to explain 
all that takes place in a hand fur- 
nace. 

The ordinary double puddling fur- 
nace used in Reading as outlined in 
section is of simple construction, a 
fire chamber, the working hearth, and 
the flue. The bottom of the hearth is 
composed of pure oxide of iron resting 
upon a cast iron, air-cooled bottom. 
The sides of the hearth are formed 
of iron ore, technically known as 
“fix.” The weight of charge for this 
type of furnace is 1200 pounds, and 
five heats constitute a full turn’s 
work when running two turns per 
24 hours. 

The process itself is in keeping in 
simplicity with the furnace. After 
the pig iron is charged, the puddler 
endeavors to fuse the whole charge 
as nearly at one time and at as low 
a temperature as possible. This is 
accomplished by moving the pigs 
about with a paddle, thereby expos- 
ing fresh surfaces to the flame and 
the dissolving influences of the cinder 





From a paper presented at the meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, Oct. 23, 1925. The author is general 


superintendent, Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. 
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By James P. Roe 


bath. The fusion of the pig iron 
and part of the puddle cinder remain- 
ing after the working of the previous 
heat takes place simultaneously at a 
temperature of about 2150 degrees 
Fahr. 

The cinder produced during the 
melting oxidizes and absorbs a large 
portion of the silicon and manganese. 
As the temperature increases, rapid 
decarbonization takes place, giving off 
a large volume of carbon monoxide 
gas, which causes the bath to swell 
and to produce what is known as the 
“high boil.” Vigorous agitation of the 
bath is vitally important throughout 
the process, to produce uniform con- 
ditions in all parts and prevent any 
portion continuing to rest upon the 
relatively cool bottom. 


Skilful Firing Necessary 


During the high boil, individual 
grains of iron can be seen moving 
about freely in the surrounding cin- 
der. When the elimination of the 
carbon is nearly completed, the boiling 
subsides and the apparent volume of 
cinder is reduced; this is known as the 
“drop.” The grains of iron, each en- 
veloped in cinder, form clusters, from 
which the excess cinder drains off and 
rests tranquilly on the bottom. The 
iron at the bottom of the furnace 
is naturally cooler than that above. 
This necessitates turning over the 
spongy mass, and, while this is being 
done, it is parted into individual balls 


and then “drawn” and taken to the 


squeezer. 


Skilful firing is of the first impor- 
tance, as on it rests the proper car- 
rying out of the process. Emphasis 
should also be given to the impor- 
tance of suitable cinder. Proper cin- 
der is vital throughout all the stages. 

The real problem was agitation, or 
to accomplish with mechanical means 
what the puddler does with the rab- 
ble. The Roe puddling machine now 
in operation at Reading was designed 
to fulfill these conditions, which it 
has done successfully. 

The furnace proper is rectangular 
in shape, 12 feet wide and 24 feet 
‘ong. It is supported by two hollow 
trunnions, one on each side, each rest- 
ing in roller bearings set on top of 
columns, the furnace oscillating be- 
tween these columns through an angle 
of 120 degrees. This rocking is ac- 
complished by means of suitable gear- 
ing and motors and is so arranged 
that the movement can be rapid or 
slow, to suit the different require- 
ments. Through the hollow trunnions 
the gas and air are admitted on both 
sides, meet in the middle, pass to both 
ends, and find their exit through 
two stacks at each end, which con- 
verge above the furnace, extend out 
transversely, then down to the axis, 
and from there underground through 
a recuperator to the stack. 

The door forms the whole of one 
end of the machine. It is suspended 
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by hinges at the top and connected 
at the bottom by side rods to a hy- 
draulic cylinder under the bottom, and 
is securely locked by means of hy- 
draulically-operated wedges passing 
through the sides of machine and side 
rods. 

The substructure of the bottom is 
composed of a series of rectangular 
pipes through which water passes. 
Upon these pipes magnesite bricks 
are laid on edge, and on these fluid 
cinder is charged. This cinder. is of 
the same character as that used in 
the hand furnace. The sides and 
end of the furnace are composed of 
magnesite brick, while the roof is ordi- 
nary fire brick. In this connection it 
may be stated that one-half the area 
of the bottom, namely, 144 square 
feet, has the same ratio to the weight 
of the iron puddled as that of a hand 
puddling furnace, and the form, in 
longitudinal section, is flat in the mid- 
dle, which is tangent to the end por- 
tions, resulting in the extreme ends 
of the bottom being notably higher 
than the middle portion. 

The process is as follows: It has 
already been stated that the working 
bottom is formed of pure oxide of 
iron. This is derived from a small 
tilting open-hearth furnace in which it 
is melted, then poured intoa cast iron 
ladle and charged into the puddling 
machine through a hole in the side 
near the rear and flowed uniformly 
over the bottom, where it rapidly con- 
geals, as its temperature of fusion is 
high. 

Following this the puddling cinder, 
melted in the same type of furnace, is 
charged in the same manner and 
flowed over the bottom and over the 
door joint, where it congeals and 
forms a liquid-tight joint, due to the 
bottom of the door and the sill being 


watercooled. Immediately after this, 
molten iron from a mixer is charged. 
After one rapid motion the oxidizing 
agent, roll scale, is charged by means 
of a long spoon, which, when inserted, 
extends across the whole width of the 
furnace and distributes the scale uni- 
formly throughout the same. The 
addition of the scale is continued un- 
til in the judgment of the puddler suf- 
ficient has been charged. 


How Oxidation Takes Place 


Between spoonfuls the machine 0os- 
cillates rapidly about 45 degrees each 
side of the horizontal. During this 
period air and gas are shut off, pro- 
ducing an oxidizing atmosphere in 
the furnace, and during which time 
the whole of the silicon and man- 
ganese are oxidized. Gas and air 
are then admitted, and, as the tem- 
perature increases, the reactions be- 
come apparent and increase in inten- 
sity until the high boil is attained, 
which is the period of the most rapid 
decarburization, during the whole’ of 
which the machine is moved rapidly, 
producing violent agitation of the 
whole bath and turning it over at 
each end like combers or waves of 
the sea, with intermissions between 
each successive five or seven oscil- 
lations. 

As evidence of the drop appears, 
that is, when most of the carbon has 
been eliminated, the motion is changed 
to an extremely slow one, and at a 
somewhat less angle, the object now 
being to prevent the plastic and par- 
tially refined mass from going to- 
gether, as, should it do so, the cen- 
ter of such mass would not be com- 
pletely refined. This is a most vital 
feature, to keep the iron sponge open at 
this period, and one which the particu- 
lar form of bottom is_ specifically 


intended to attain. It is evident that 
the iron sponge conforming to the 
curved bottom toward the end will 
open up the top portion as it passes 
over the flat portion in the center; 
similarly, when it passes from the 
flat portion in the center to the curved 
portion at the end, it opens up the 
lower portion. 

The whole period of making a heat 
averages 60 minutes. Again, the anal- 
ogy, as this time corresponds with 
the same reactions and actions as in 
the hand furnace, while the weight 
of heat is five to six times as great, 
or about three gross tons. Of recent 
years, when operating, they have av- 
eraged 1000 tons per furnace per 
month, an equivalent to the product 
of ten ordinary double puddling fur- 
naces; that is, the production of a 
skilled puddler is increased 20-fold. 

The analogy between hand puddling 
and mechanical puddling should cease 
with the squeezed bloom. It is both 
commercially and metallurgically 
wrong to go through the muck bar 
stage. It is better to squeeze the 
bloom to sizes suitable for rolling on 
a blooming mill, roll to any section 
desired, and cut to weight required 
in the finishing mills, these blooms to 
take the place of piles made up of 
muck bars. From a_ metallurgical 
standpoint this is also a better pro- 
cedure, as it largely eliminates lami- 
nations, an inherent defect of wrought 
iron piled from small units. It may 
be stated that fundamentally the sole 
reason for piling muck bar in the 
present mode of making iron is that 
no mass could be produced by human 
effort large enough to give the nec- 
essary work or reductions of section 
to the finished product of appreciable 
size. We have worked enough iron 
to be sure of its entire feasibility. 


Uses of Stainless Steel Grow Rapidly 


HEN we read that the world’s 
W production of iron and steel 

in the year 1924 approxi- 
mated 60,000,000 tons, we picture 
mentally the new buildings, — ships, 
railroad equipment, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and other necessities which 
this enormous tonnage makes pos- 
sible, and we feel a justifiable pride 
in the part our industry is taking in 
the progress and welfare of mankind. 
But when we realize that probably 
one-fifth, or about ten to twelve mil- 
lion tons, of this product was used to 





From a paper presented at the meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, Oct. 23, 1925. The author is eastern 
manager, Firth-Sterling Steel Co., New York. 
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replace the loss caused by corrosion, 
principally rust, we must admit that 
in addition to strength in steel we 
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FIG. 1—LOCATION IN THE CHROME-CAR- 
BON FIELD OF STAINLESS STEEL 


need what may be called permanence, 
or inherent resistance to rust and 
other forms of corrosion. 


The selection of the word “stain- 
less” to describe this type of steel 
may be considered fortunate, because 
almost all forms of corrosion begin 
with discolorization or _ staining. 
“Stainless” is, therefore, an excellent 
name for a nonrusting, corrosion re- 
sisting and heat resisting steel. Com- 
mercially the name “Stainless” has 
come to mean that group of steels 
which have a high chromium con- 
tent, generally from 8 per cent to 25 
per cent chromium, and this paper 
will be limited to those steels wherein 
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chromium is the predominant alloy. 
The original composition selected 
as typical, namely, 13 per cent chrome 
and 0.30 per cent carbon, is still the 
standard type for cutlery, dies, ma- 
chine parts and other purposes where 
the maximum resistivity, hardness and 
resiliency are required. Various mod- 
ifications have been made to improve 
certain properties or overcome cer- 
tain limitations of this standard type. 
While the technical societies which 
are endeavoring to standardize steels 
and nomenclature have decided that 
the time has not yet arrived to class- 
ify corrosion resisting alloys, I believe 
for the purpose of this paper those 
which are included under the name 
stainless steel may be divided in a 
broad way into the following types: 


(a) Standard cutlery type. 
(b) Hard cutlery type. 

(c) High carbon type. 
(d) Soft steel type. 

(e) Stainless iron type. 
(f) Valve type. 

(g) Nickel type. 

(h) Copper type. 


These fall in the chrome-carbon 
field as indicated in Fig. 1. 


Standard Cutlery Type 


The usual composition of this type 
is chromium 11.5 to 14.5 per cent, 
carbon 0.25 per cent to 0.40 per cent 
with all other elements the same as 
are found in high grade steels like 
carbon tool steels. In some instances 
the forging or rolling heat is suffi- 
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FIG. 2—TENSILE TEST DATA 


cient to set up a stainless condition 
in the steel, but this is not depend- 
able and is removed by the anneal- 
ing. It is therefore necessary to heat 
treat all of this type of stainless 
steel, producing a homogeneous ma- 
terial, to secure a stainless condi- 
tion. After heat treatment the sur- 
face of the article must be removed by 
grinding, pickling or other process 
which will leave it entirely free from 
scale. A minute particle of scale left 
in the surface will form a point where 
corrosion can start and spread grad- 
nally over the piece. 

In an effort to secure a greater de- 


gree of hardness and to find a cut- 
lery steel outside the Brearley pat- 
ent range, a type of cutlery steel 
known as Type B was developed. It 
includes the chrome-carbon compo- 
sitions between 16 and 20 per cent 
chromium and 0.60 per cent and 1.10 
per cent carbon. Some of the steels 
carry both chromium and carbon to 
much higher percentages but a bal- 
ance of 20:1 in the low carbons, and 
15:1 in the higher carbons must be 
maintained. In the opinion of a few 
manufacturers this type of cutlery 
steel has the advantage of taking a 
high polish, giving a somewhat harder 
cutting edge and showing a greater 
resistance to wear than the standard 
type. This type has, however, the 
offsetting disadvantages of being con- 
siderably harder to work in forging, 
machining and grinding and is some- 
what more difficult to heat treat than 
the regular quality. The physical 
properties of this type are inferior to 
those of the standard type, so that 
at the present time it is not known 
to have any particular value outside 
of the limited cutlery field mentioned. 


High Carbon: Type 


To meet the requirements of an- 
other limited field such as_ dental 
tools, surgical instruments, bearings 
and other purposes where a certain 
amount of stainlessness may advan- 
tageously be sacrificed for greater 


(Concluded on Page 1120) 


Use of Electrical Sheets Is Expanding 


ILICON, one of the most com- 
Seo: and widely distributed ele- 
ments found in nature, always 
has been associated with the analysis 
of steels. Its effect upon the proper- 
ties of steel in the fractional per- 
centages in which it is usually found 
therein, is so familiar to every steel 
man that it is hardly necessary to 
consider it at this time. It is only 
when this element is added or re- 
tained in some definite proportion 
that the product may be truly called 
an ailoy steel in the accepted sense 
of the term, and it is to be so con- 
sidered in the present discussion. 
While the greater usefulness of sil- 
icon steel has been in the construction 
of transformers, the last decade has 
witnessed a rapid growth in its use 


From a paper presented at the meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, Oct. 23, 1925. The author is research 
metallurgist, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 
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for motors and generators, so that 
the production of “electrical sheets,” 
as they are now generally termed, 
has taken an important place in the 
steel business of the country. 


Mechanical Conditions of Sheets 


It is of great importance to the 
user to get sheets which are per- 
fectly flat. Owing to the hardness 
imparted by the silicon and the de- 
leterious strain in the sheet, the or- 
dinary methods used by the sheet mill 
for producing flat sheets for auto- 
mobile or furniture purposes can- 
not be applied to electrical sheets, 
nevertheless the sheet must be free 
from curl and waviness, for such 
defects may seriously interfere with 
the production of true punchings and 
the shearing of long strips to the 


dimensions required for good assembly. 


The Epstein method, as adopted by 
the American Society for Testing 


Materials A-34, is now almost uni- 
versally used as a standard for core 
loss. This is in reality a standard- 
ized transformer with a removable 
core weighing one kilogram (2.2 
pound) built of sheets sheared into 
strips 50 centimeters (19 11/16 inches) 
by 3 centimeters (1 3/16 inches). 

The rapid increase in the growth 
of the electrical industry and the 
prospects for its future development 
together with the increasing neces- 
sity for conservation of energy all 
presage a large increase in the use 
of silicon sheets, for so far, although 
diligent search has been made, no 
substitute has been found. That the 
steel industry is aware of this is 
evidenced by the increase in the num- 
ber of producers. Just as electricity 
has become indispensable to our 
present-day civilization, so silicon 
steel has become indispensable to the 
eleetrical industry. 
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Making Seamless Tubes 
By New Methods 


(Concluded from Page 1083) 


somewhat smaller. From B to D, 
these diameters decrease until at D 
the groove or throat of the roll is 
semicircular and has a diameter of 
exactly 6 inches. From D to C, the 
throat size remains constant but from 
C to A it again becomes gradually 
enlarged until at A the opening is 
again semi-elliptical but smaller than 
the throat at point B. The balance of 
the roll circumference, AB, is com- 
pletely relieved to provide clearance. 


Now suppose we push the hollow 
bloom into the rolls which are rotat- 
ing against the movement of the man- 
drel as shown. The rolls make their 
first contact with the bloom at the 
point B where the throats between 
the rolls form an ellipse about 10 
inches wide and somewhat less than 
10 inches high. As the rolls continue 
to revolve, this ellipse becomes small- 
er until it becomes a circle of 6 
inches diameter when the points D of 
the two rolls coincide. Thus it is evi- 
dent that an increasing pressing or 
squeezing effort has been exerted on 
the bloom to reduce it to the required 
size, an action which is extremely 
beneficial to the fiber of the steel. 
As the rolls rotate from D to C the 
throat opening remains constant and 
forming of the tube is accomplished. 
During this period, the bloom has 
been forced back against the auxiliary 
air cylinder. As the rolls rotate still 
further from C to A, the diameter 
of the opening between the rolls in- 
creases and the pressure on the tube 
is released. Consequently, while the 
rolls rotate from C to A and A to B 
the air cylinder returns the bloom 
to a position between the rolls and at 
the same time rotates it 90 degrees. 
Due to the fact that the rolls rotate 
rapidly and only a portion of the 
roll circumference is used in form- 
ing a tube, the effect on the steel 
is similar to that obtained under a 
forge hammer. 


The air cylinder absorbs the heavy 
recoil shocks which occur due to the 
high rotative speed and hammering ac- 
tion of the pilger rolls and its suc- 
cessful functioning is of vital im- 
portance to the working of the mill. 
The pilger mills are made completely 
of steel and are designed with auto- 
matic adjustments and labor saving 
devices. The mandrels are carried 
automatically to a cooling table which 
lowers them hydraulically into the 
cooling trough. 

After passing through the pilger 
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mills, the tubes are delivered into a 
steel runout trough on the far side 
of the mill, each trough being provid- 
ed with two hot saws, one for cut- 
ting off the front end of the tube and 
the other for cutting off the pilgered 
head at the back end of the tube. 
After being cut as described, the tubes 
are handled according to the class of 
finished product that may be desired. 
If tubes are required for reducing to 
diameters smaller than 6 inches, they 
are delivered down a skid-over gear 
to the central live roller trough from 


which they are automatically thrown 


off and carried by means of convey- 
ors through a reheating furnace and 
back into the live roller trough lead- 
ing to the reducing mill. After pass- 


to a cross roll straightening machine 
and the cooling bed. 

For the purpose of indicating the 
outputs which may be expected from 
modern piercing and pilgering plants, 
the following figures representing the 
outputs of one pilger housing in one 
hour, have been compiled: 


Outside 
diameter of Length of tube Finished weight 
tube, inches produced, feet produced, tons 
5 680 2.5 
6 605 3 
7 502 3.75 
8 452 3.75 
10 405 
12 375 6.25 
15 825 8 
20 280 10 


Finished lengths of tube up to 75 
feet for special requirements can be 
produced on the pilger mill, but good 
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Fig. 9—This sketch illustrates the unusual design of rolls employed in the 
pilger process of seamless tube manufacture 


ing through this mill, the tubes go 
directly through a small cross roll 
straightener from which they pass out 
on to the cooling bed. 

Tubes which have a diameter of 
6 inches and larger are passed from 
tke pilgering mill runout trough down 
the skids into the central runout 
trough as before, but are diverted into 
a wash heat furnace through which 
they are carried automatically and 
finally delivered to a runout trough 
leading to the plug reeler. The tubes 
are passed through the reeling ma- 
chine over a plug-and delivered on the 
far side of the machine lying on the 
plug mandrel. An electrically-driven 
mandrel withdrawing gear draws back 
the plug mandrel and the tube is 
skidded down to the live roller trough 
leading to the sizing mill. This mill 
brings the tube to the exact outside 
diameter before passing it through 


average working lengths range from 
45 to 55 feet. As these tubes may be 
cut up into shorter standard length 
with a minimum scrap loss, this proc- 
ess of manufacture affords consider- 
able economy. 

A development which the future 
probably will bring out is the use of 
centrifugally cast steel hollow bloom 
to replace the pierced steel blooms as 
the raw material in the pilger process. 
This, of course, would eliminate the 
need for a piercing mill and would 
make possible the passing of the heat- 
ed hollow blooms directly to the pil- 
gering mill. One advantage of this 
vould be that the hollow cylinders 
would be easier to heat than solid 
blooms and would pass through the 
piigering rolls at a relatively higher 
temperature than the blooms which 
first must undergo the piercing op- 
eration. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 





oo 
—— 


more than a passing interest in 

the preservation of foods, the 
canning industry always may be ex- 
pected to be a fairly heavy consumer 
of steel. A variation in the output of 
tin containers must be expected each 
year, as the production in this in- 
dustry, somewhat like the marketing 
of agricultural implements, depends 
to no small extent upon the weather 
and crop conditions. 

Basing estimates on the average 
food pack for several years, the can- 
ning industry has been using an- 
nually 4,500,000,000 cans for what are 
known as canned foods, packed in her- 
metically sealed containers. About 
750,000 tons of finished steel and 
13,000 tons of pig tin are used to 
make the tin plate from which this 
number of cans is produced. It is 
estimated that a similar quantity of 
steel is used in the packing of other 
than food products in tin containers. 
In addition, it is estimated that about 
5000 tons of box nails are used an- 
nually in shipping these food cans, 
assuming that 50 per cent of the 
canned foods is shipped in wooden 
boxes. The grand total, therefore, of 
steel used for tin containers is esti- 
mated to reach 1,510,000 tons annu- 
ally. Tin containers used in the mar- 
keting of paints and varnishes also 
use a considerable part of this steel 
allotment. 

Black plates for tinning are rolled 
from rectangular shaped tin bars 
about 8 inches wide and of such thick- 
ness and length as will conform to 
the dimensions of the tin plate de- 
sired. 

The tin bars may be of besse- 
mer or open-hearth steel; the bulk 
of the tin plate made in this courtry 
at present is manufactured from the 
latter grade. The finished product 
is packed in wooden boxes of 112 
sheets to the box, sometimes lined 
with paper and sometimes tinned 
lined and strapped on the exterior to 
prevent breakage in handling. The 
tin plate is cut to various sizes de- 
pending on the dimension of the can 
to be made. 

The first operation is cutting out 
the bodies for the cans, Few indus- 
tries have developed more remarkable 


G ore everyone whe eats has 





Tin Cans 


HIS is the fiftieth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
sume of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 
Toys Steel Wool 


Spinning Rings License Plates 
Card Clothing Hypodermie Needles 
Tie Plate 


Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needics 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 
Dental Drills Burial Caskets 


Pocket Knives Telephones 
Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 
Paper Clips Electric Bells 


Steel Veste Bookbinder Wire 
Electrical Conduit Sucker Rods 
Radiator Furniture Watch Hands 


Notebooks Steel Furniture 
Metal Beds Highway Markers 
FRolts and Nuts Camp Cots 
Metal Lath Flexible Shaft 














ENDS ARE CRIMPED ON CANS BY AU- 
TOMATIC MACHINES 














machinery for an almost automatic 
output of their products than the can- 
ning industry. Everywhere through- 
out the process of making cans, inge- 
nious machinery is used. The bodies 
for the cans are cut to size by a slit- 
ting machine. These are fed auto- 
matically into a body-forming machine 
that shapes the plate around a circu- 
lar iron core whose diameter is that 
of the inside of the can. During this 
same operation, and while the piece 
of tin plate is around the iron beam, 
the side seam is formed and soldered, 
the soldering being done on the out- 
side so that it does not come in con- 
tact with food which later is put in 
the can. 

The next operation is flanging or 
turning out a rim on the ends of the 
can to which the top and bottom are 
fastened. From the flanging ma- 
chine the cans are fed automatically 
to a machine which fastens the bot- 
tom by means of crimping or turn- 
ing the edges of the bottom and end 
ef the can together so as to form an 
air-tight closure. From here the can 
passes to a testing machine which 
automatically creates a vacuum in the 
can by suction. Those cans that are 
not air-tight will not adhere to the 
rubber pad, but drop off and the 
leaks are mended. An air pressure 
testing machine also is used for the 
Same purpose in some plants. The 
ends of the cans are made by a ma- 
chine which stamps them out at a 
high rate of speed. 

It is practically impossible to roll 
the seams together tightly enough to 
seal them hermetically without a gas- 
ket of some sort between the two 
edges. 

The tin can manufacturer em- 
ploys two types of gaskets for this 
purpose. One is a paper gasket which 
is a continuous ring from a circular 
disk; the other is a rubber gasket 
made of rubber composition. This is 
placed automatically on the outer 
edge of the end and then passed 
through an oven to evaporate the sol- 
vent. By the aid of these gaskets, the 
bottom and top of the cans are 
crimped air-tight without the use of 
solder, the only solder used being that 
on the side seam, which is on the out- 
side of the can. 
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Editorials 





A Need of Business Flavor 


HEN 1500 or more men, most of them 

\ \ executives or those of ranking importance 

in sales and production work, take the 
time away from their duties to gather for a day 
in New York as they did for the meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, there must be 
some strong magnet. Wherein lies that attrac- 
tion, it is not difficult to demonstrate. When 
Judge Gary gives his keynote address, he delivers 
it before numbers that pack the hall. Regard- 
less of how masterful or unusual his speech, that 
part which is awaited with greatest interest or 
finds widest individual discussion later, is his 
treatment of business conditions and prospects. 
Having heard Judge Gary’s address, there is a 
decided and noisy movement of the crowd to ad- 
joining anterooms where man-to-man conversa- 
tions of a business nature hold sway. The pro- 
gram of technical papers is carried out before a 
small fraction of the original audience. 

The point is clear that the impulse to attend- 
ance at the institute meetings is almost entirely 
business. Men coming from all parts of the 
country know they will be able to see more of 
their competitors, customers or business asso- 
ciates here than on any single occasion. The op- 
portunity to renew business contacts in a personal 
way, is exceptional. It would be difficult to find a 
situation exactly comparable in this country. 

The strength of the institute meetings has been 
and always will be the part they play in business 
life. Perhaps this was properly visualized when 
the organization was founded. For a gathering 
so overwhelmingly business in nature, the ques- 
tion is raised whether a set program of papers 
so uniformly technical in character is not over- 
shooting the mark. It is certain the introduction 
of commercial or business topics of pertinent 
character to the iron and steel industry would go 
far in dispelling the present general view that 
institute meetings are dry and uninteresting. 





An Opportunity for Fabricators 


HEN the first American settlers came to 

the shores of America, their first task 

was to clear a little spot of land and builJ 

a home. Often the process of erecting a cabin 

was halted temporarily while the pioneers traded 
axes for. muskets and repelled invading Indians. 

The American Institute of Steel Construction, 

truly a pioneer in this twentieth century, start- 
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ed to erect its structure for service to the fabri- 
cating industry in 1922. The work of building 
has been exceedingly rapid but it is far from 
complete. It was halted in midsummer this year 
to repel the attack of an unfair report which had 
been prepared by a committee acting under gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction. The institute emerged 
victorious and is ready now to put the finish- 
ing touches on its structure. 

Part of this work can be done at the annual 
convention of the institute to be held Nov. 11-14 
at White Sulphur Springs. This meeting will af- 
ford opportunities for members to take action 
that will be vitally important in furthering the 
interests of the fabricating industry. The work 
of the institute already is on a sound basis, much 
good has been done and the influence of the or- 
ganization daily is growing. However, it must 
round out its activities if the full opportunities 
for results are to be gained. Decisions must be 
made on the extension of technical research, on 
problems of marketing, publicity for structural 
steel and on advertising. 

Every individual interested in bettering the 
cause of structural steel should attend the con- 
vention. He owes it to himself and to his in- 
dustry to participate in this meeting and by so 
doing help complete the wonderfully effective 
structure for service the.institute is erecting. 





Confidence Affects Tax Receipts 
F FURTHER support is needed for the argu- 
ment that the lowered surtax rate on the 
higher net incomes, accorded in the 1924 tax 
law, had acted as a stimulant to general business 
and industrial expansion, it can be found in the 
figures covering collections for the first quarter of 
the present fiscal year. These figures, made public 
by the internal revenue bureau, showed an in- 
crease in receipts from every general source of tax- 
ation over receipts for the corresponding months of 
July, August and September, 1924. 

It was pointed out that this would not have 
been the case if it had not been for the encourage- 
ment business and industry has had to go ahead 
through assurance that the government was going 
to take a smaller and smaller percentage of the 
net profits. 

Secretary Mellon has come out of his prelimi- 
nary skirmish with the ways and means commit- 
tee with flying colors. Nearly $300,000,000 will 
be available for absorption by tax reduction provi- 
sions in the new revenue law. This is too large a 
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sum to be made a political pawn in vote-catching 
schemes, such as a tax exemption on incomes up 
to $5000, as was suggested by some of the mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee. What 
Mr. Mellon advocates is not tax reduction for the 
next political campaign, but tax reform to meet 
economic conditions as they exist. Charges that 
the treasury suggestions for the new revenue 
law contains a joker for further reductions just 
preceding the next national election, such as made 
by Senator Swanson and Representative Garner, 
will act as a boomerang. In making his case be- 
fore the committee, the secretary showed the char- 
acteristics of a business mind more penetrating 
than the country is accustomed to in the direc- 
tion of its fiscal affairs. 





Shows Universality of Steel 


HERE the steel goes always has been a 

matter of interest. That railroads and 

the building trades absorb great tonnages 
in rails and structural forms is obvious, yet many 
more outlets not so apparent continuously take 
toll of the output of steel mills and add their to- 
tals in sufficient aggregate to be of importance. 

About two years ago, Nov. 22, 1923, to be exact, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW published the first of its 
series on “Large Uses of Steel in Small Ways” 
and fortnightly since then a similar article has 
appeared. In this issue the fiftieth of the series 
will be found on page 1092. 

The range of uses thus described has been wide, 
from needles to radio towers and from corsets 
to burial caskets. In each case the method of 
utilization has been described and an approxima- 
tion of the tonnage involved given. As the series 
has been developed, the field has widened and uses 
not at first in mind have been suggested. It 
appears the subject still is far from being ex- 
hausted. 

The lesson is that steel is the universal metal, 
and that each individual carries about with him 
every day more steel than he realizes and at 
every turn in our present civilization steel is a 
necessary component in the things that make up 
the world as we know it. 





Universities Sponsor Exhibits 


T WAS with some reluctance five years ago 
| that Yale university and machine tool manu- 

facturers of Connecticut decided to co-operate 
in a machine tool exhibit held in Mason labora- 
tory of Sheffield scientific school. The exhibit, 
however, met with immediate success and has 
grown rapidly ever since until now it is a per- 
manent institution of the university, and ac- 
cording to one of the professors, in addition to its 


value as an educational feature for undergrada- 
ates, it ranks high as a factor in the publicity 
of the institution. 

Another exhibit held at a scientific school has 
just come to a close at Boston. The co-operation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
made it possible for the American Welding so- 
ciety to hold a highly successful exhibit of weld- 
ing tools and apparatus. The actual operation of 
nearly all types of welding machinery afforded 
an unprecedented educational opportunity in this 
field for the technology students, and the wish 
to have the exhibit continue as a permanent part 
of the institute was frequently expressed. Per- 
haps the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
or other institutions with the experience of Yale 
university as an example, will take steps to spon- 
sor an annual exhibit of welding apparatus. This 
would give the welding industry the advantage of 
unbiased research work and would give the in- 
stitute a unique position in the growing field of 
welding. 
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Distribution Costs Must Be Cut 


LONG for 25 years more of life to watch the indus- 
| eri development of this country. I predict today 

that this country soon will be producing 100,000,000 
tons of steel a year. Manufacturers cannot expect to 
continue to be prosperous in this or any other country 
unless they study economy and the possibilities of cut- 
ting costs to a degree never before considered necessary. 
These costs must be cut not merely in manufacturing, 
but in the expense of selling goods. 

Take the automobile business, for example: There is 
tremendous extravagance growing out of the competition 
to sell cars. The public today is paying an enormous 
percentage of the cost of automobiles which is not rep- 
resented by the value of the car itself. That is true in 
a great many lines of industry. 

We are going to be subjected to severe competition 
from other countries. As a result of the war, it is 
likely that the standards of living will be reduced rather 
than improved in Europe, and a natural result will be 
a reduction in wages in Europe. If, then, Americans are 
to be able to maintain their standards of living, it will 
be necessary to do our business in those countries upon 
a basis of economy which will make possible competition 
with the product of any country in the world. 

The other problem is the importance of developing 
men. Altogether too many men have had to do routine 
jobs, unrelieved by variety or change of scene. We 
have got to work out a plan whereby men, even in the 
subordinate ranks of life, may obtain the sense of achieve- 
ment out of performing routine tasks. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
In address at conference on education and industry, at 
University of Chicago, Oct. 21. 
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New Tube-making Process Has Wide Significance 


ANUFACTURE of 

' seamless steel tubing 

by a recently perfected 
process is described in this is- 
sue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
page 1079. While the Well- 
man-Peters. process has been 
known in Germany for two 
years or more, only in the last 
four months has it been given important commer- 
cial application, by an installation at Sheffield, 
England. The Mannesman process for hot pierc- 
ing round steel bars originated in 1885, and the 





Making Seamless Steel Tubes 
Page 1979. 


bulk of seamless steel tubing 
today is made that way. The 
Wellman-Peters method is to 
use square billets, a factor of 
economic importance; and fur- 
ther, the steel is improved dur- 
ing the working. The article 
also contains a description of 
the pilger process for the 
making of steel tubing of larger diameter than 
produced by the Wellman-Peters. This is one 
of the first comprehensive articles published in 
America to discuss the pilger process. 
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Basic Factors Support Gary Views 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


HAIRMAN E. H. GARY of the United States 
Steel Corp. occupies a unique place in the 
business world. In this eminent position 

as head of the greatest of all modern industrial 
giants his views on business subjects are flashed 
to the uttermost corners of the country. What he 
says is carefully attended, and deservedly so, be- 
cause his words always are carefully weighed be- 
fore being spoken. 


OR that reason when Judge Gary says busi- 

ness is at the threshold of great prosperity, 
his assertion represents a deep conviction based 
upon an unobstructed view of conditions. Nat- 
urally such statement from this source has had 
a profound effect business and financial sentiment. 
But what Judge Gary says and sees is not hidden 
from the general vision. 


UNDAMENTAL factors in control of the im- 

mediate situation are mainly constructive. Ag- 
ricultural and industrial purchasing power is on a 
relatively high plane, export demand is good, 
money is in ample supply, industry has avoided 
over producing and stocks of goods are moderate, 
prices are stable, and further lightening of the 
federal tax burden is in prospect. These are all 
elements which go to make good times for in- 
. dustry and trade. 


HE iron and steel industry itself is beginning 

to share in increasing activities. When Judge 
Gary said mills would be turning away business 
before next spring he was not speaking loosely. 
The building boom, is being overdone in spots, 
but it is going strong. Motor car output is 
high, and now the long delayed buying by rail- 
roads is beginning. , 


HE diagram at the top of this page helps to 

explain the increased purchases by the roads. 
Freight traffic has broken all records in recent 
months. The number of idle cars is steadily 
dwindling as shippers increase their requisition. 
Early last summer the number of cars out of use 
was more than 350,000 and now it has sunk to 
130,000. With earnings at peak levels the roads 
are justified in keeping facilities in shape. 


N INTERESTING recent development has 

been the renewed fresh inflow of gold from 
Europe. The reduction of the discount rate of 
the Bank of England had the effect of letting 
down the bars to the outflow of gold from Lon- 
don. The movement to New York has amounted 
to about $48,000,000 and it has helped to in- 
crease credit supplies, to check the rise in interest 
rates and to give new impetus to the gigantic bull 
movement of the stock market. 
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MONTHLY COKE OUTPUT 


Production of Beehive and By-Product Coke 
Compiled by United States Geological Survey 
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Coke Production 


HE trend of coke production is upward. 

During September, bee-hive coke output 
was 746,000 net tons, a gain-of 23.9 per 
cent compared with August. This was the 
largest production of any month since April. 
Output has been speeded by the demand for 
furnace coke for domestic uses, due to the 
hard coal strike. Blast furnace operations 
also have increased. The total production of 
by-product coke for the month was 3,181,000 
tons compared with a total of 3,162,000 tons 
in August. 
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Automobile Production 


HE production of automobiles in Sep- 

tember showed a sharp gain over Au- 
gust. The total for the month in the United 
States was 319,919 passenger cars and trucks. 
This compared with 250,660 in August and 
with .287,549 in September, 1924. Truck 
production in this country was 57,883, the 
highest for any month in history. This is 
explained by large gains in output at the 
Ford plants, although other truck makers’ 
output held at high levels. Passenger car 
output in many plants is now being checked. 
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The Business Trend 
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Independent Sheets 


NCREASES were registered for Septem- 
ber production, sales, and shipments re- 


Steel Castings 


OOKINGS of steel castings in September 
sank to 48,827 tons making the total 





ported by sheet makers affiliated with the 
National Association of Sheet & Tinplate 
Manufacturers. Sales increased 46,537 tons 
and shipments increased 18,846 tons. Pro- 
duction increased 25,598 tons. Output in 
September represented 92.7 per cent of ca- 
pacity against 87.2 per cent of capacity in 
August. ‘Stocks on hand held practically 
unchanged in September at 37.9 per cent of 
capacity. 


the second lowest for any month this year. 
It compared with 62,509 tons booked in Sep- 
tember 1924. The per cent of capacity repre- 
sented by bookings was 48.6 per cent. Book- 
ings of railway specialties declined to 17,008 
tons compared with 18,235 tons in August 
and 29,567 tons in September 1924. Mis- 
cellaneous bookings stood at 31,819 tons 
compared with 33,123 tons in August and 32,- 
942 tons in September 1924. 
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The Business Trend 










































































Building Costs 


HE declining tendency of building costs 

was checked in July, and subsequent 
months have brought increases. This is 
shown by the index compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Wages have 
climbed to a new height for all time at 119 
per cent over 1918 average. Building ma- 
terials have climbed to 74 per cent over 1913 
compared with 72 per cent over 1913 in Au- 
gust and 70 per cent in July. All costs at 
92 per cent above 19138 compared with 90 
per cent in August and 89 in July. 
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Gold Movements 


ie RECENT months the United States has 
been exporting more gold than it has im- 
ported, but that situation has now under- 
gone a drastic change. This has resulted 
from the reduction in the discount rate of 
the Bank of England which had the effect 
of releasing large amounts of gold from 
Great Britain. The fresh inflow of gold to 
this country has been running at the rate of 
$1,000,000 daily. This has increased the sup- 
ply of banking credit and helped to check 
the rising tendency of interest rates. 
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Cae Adds More Strength 


Incoming Orders, Operations and Prices Continue To Rise—Shipments in Chicago 
Territory Making High Records—Coke Prices Still Soaring—New 
York Central Places Large Rail Tonnage 


to the iron and steel industry adding ma- 

terially to unfilled orders, to operations 
and to the strength of prices. Its closing days 
have witnessed a further extension of this ris- 
ing movement, with genera] sentiment perhaps at 
its most cheerful point in the entire revival. 
Buyers have supplied new business in the liberal 
fashion of recent weeks. Producers with mount- 
‘ing backlogs and more uncertain over future 
costs, have made various new attempts to estab- 
jish higher prices. Ingot operations are hugging 
close to 80 per cent. 

The momentum of the present situation is be- 
ing registered by various comparative records. 
This is especially true in the Chicago district 
where shipments of pig iron and finished steel al- 
ready have exceeded the 12 months of 1924 and 
may reach the highest point for all time. The 
same thing applies to cast iron pipe. Leading 
wrought pipe producers have closed their fiscal 
year 25 per cent in excess of the preceding pe- 
riod. October sheet business was the best of 
the year. 

Price developments this week have included 
an advance of $2 per ton by some makers of gal- 
vanized sheets, of $3 per ton by certain cold- 
rolled strip mills and a stiffer situation in plates. 
Cap and set screws are up five points and a lead- 
ing rivet manufacturer has a new base of 2.60c, 
up $2. More sheet bars were sold this week at 
$35, Pittsburgh. 

A skyrocketing coke situation 
due to forced buying of anthracite 
substitutes for domestic purposes 
chiefly by the East remains a 
spectacular feature. Spot sales 
this week were at $9 and $10, ovens. The effect 
on metallurgical consumers is altogether senti- 
mental, for while they are not buying in the pres- 
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() CTOBER proved a very satisfactory month 


Coke Still 


Soaring 


ent flurry, they see a very definite prospect of 
higher prices for themselves later. A _ Pitts- 
burgh steelmaker seeking 25,000 tons of fur- 
nace coke was quoted $9 and declined to buy. 
Another upward sweep of 50 
cents to $1 per ton became ef- 
fective generally in pig iron this 
week. This is based on the heavy 
immediate needs of melters which 
is driving them into the market steadily and on 
the reluctance of producers to obligate themselves 
for the future. Buying on the present scale has 
not been seen in the last three years. The Buick 
Motor Co. after buying 14,000 tons for last quar- 
ter is seeking 21,000 for first quarter. Inquiry 
for steelmaking grades has come to life at Pitts- 
burgh. Valley basic has gone to $19.50. 

Led by an award of 20,000 tons for an office 
building at New York, construction activity has 
produced another big weekly tonnage in steel. 
The total of contracts let is 47,599 tons. Two 
bridges at Pittsburgh about to be closed call for 
19,000 tons. Reports of the award of a large in- 
ternational bridge at Detroit are preliminary to 
assurance of the project. 

The American Can Co. and other large buyers 
have taken 5,000,000 boxes of tin plate for 1926. 
With the announcement of the 
award of 206,745 tons of rails by 


Pig Iron On 
The Move 


Many Rails the New York Central system, 
Closed railroad participation in the mar- 
ket this week has been more 

prominent. Of these rails 155,000 tons is a firm 


order and the balance is optional. Other rail or- 
ders closed are 45,200 tons by the Southern and 
40,000 tons by the Missouri Pacific. Inquiries 
call for 25,000 tons for the Texas & Pacific, 15,- 
000 tons for the Wabash and 8500 tons for the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. The Santa 
Fe order of 75,000 to 100,000 tons is awaited. 
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The Frisco is expected to place 4000 and the Mis- 
souri Pacific 3000 cars this week. The New York 
Central has a new inquiry for 1000 gondolas. 

After keen competition, the Pennsylvania rail- 
road has distributed 60,000 tons of car repair steel 
among three leading producers. 

A more buoyant market is defined by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading iron and 
steel products which shows the widest advance 
in 10 months. This week’s figure is $37.95 against 
$37.61 last week, $37.45 three months and $38.61 
one year ago. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 







Oct. 28, Sept. July Oct. 
1925 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh 21.01 20.76 21.76 
SOG, WIE candies vecisscccccaaecosqnhatsangiccccniensh 18.25 18.00 19.00 
ic, eastern del., eastern Pa....... 20.50 21.25 20.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.. 20.51 20.26 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....,......... 21.10 20.30 20.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham............ 18.50 18.00 17.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 [Ironton ............. 19.50 19.00 20.00 
*“*No. 2X, Virginia furnace ...... bic 23.00 23.00 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.. a. 21.86 21.26 21.36 
Malleable, valley. ............ccsscesessee , 18.75 18.50 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago  .....scccsscsscscssssesscesesscers R 21.10 20.30 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ...... . 29.04 29.04 2904 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh.......... 21.26 19.86 19.76 20.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ......... 119.79 119.79 113.79 104.79 
“1.75 to 2.26 silicon. **2.25 to 2.76 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS.....sc0er0 8.50 3.45 2.80 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS 20... 8.50 4.20 3.75 4.00 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 





























Sheet bars, open hearth, Youngstown.... 33.50 84.25 83.80 36.65 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 85.00 35.00 35.00 37.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........... . 85.00 85.00 385.00 86.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  .......cccccccccccrsceseees 2.00 1.95 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia..................ccsce 2.27 2.27 2.82 2.32 
Tron bars, Philadelphia  ...........cccccsecsveessers 2.17 2.12 2.17 2.18 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.22 2.12 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Tank plates, Pitteburgh 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ..............0ss00 2.02 2.07 2.22 1.92 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, black, No. 28 Pittsburgh........ 3.15 8.15 8.15 8.40 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.20 4.20 4.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........... 8.35 8.35 8.35 3.75 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ........ 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.45 4.45 4.40 4.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ...........ccccccceseers waeee © | 2.65 2.70 2.75 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.80 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 19.50 19.00 17.20 18.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 17.00 17.25 16.00 17.20 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago cn 16.25 16.45 16.35 16.25 
Me. 1 wrought, eastern P&.............00s00 ~- 18.25 18.26 18.25 18.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ............ccccosesssene 17.25 17.05 15.90 15.95 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ......ccccsecessee 19.50 19.00 17.45 17.20 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Stee! Products Included are Pig fren. 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets. 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











This week (Oct. 28, 1925)........cccccccccccsesscsscesees $37.95 
Rie. Wrma  CR SD TI iin osisicntinthadsiiissinssesvleaivessiaccreced 37.61 
One month ago (September, 1925).........c.ccccccccccccccessses 37.35 
Three months ago (July, 1925).......cc.cccccccscsssssscsscescesessees 37.45 
One year ago (October, 1924) 38.65 
Ten years ago (October, 1915) 26.19 
Twelve years ago (October, 1913) 24,91 
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Late News Flashes 


Great Tin Plate Orders Placed : 

New York, Oct. 27.—The American Can Co. 

and other large consumers of similar class have 

placed over 5,000,000 boxes of tin plate with the 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for 1926 de- 

livery. The price is reported under $5.50 per 
base box, Pittsburgh. 





Resume Bethlehem Hearings Nov. 4 


Washington, Oct. 27.—The federal trade com- 
mission is to resume taking testimony in the com- 
plaint against the Bethlehem-Lackawanna-Mid- 
vale merger Nov. 4 in Baltimore. Hearings will 
take about two weeks, after which the case will 
be transferred to Pittsburgh, and probably later to 
Washington where the commission will complete 
taking evidence. Later the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s testimony will be submitted. Hearings 
were suspended eafly last spring in Baltimore. 





Chicago Is Making Records 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Shipments of leading iron 
and steel products are breaking all records. Up 
to Oct. 1 more merchant pig iron had been shipped 
from Chicago district furnaces than in all of 1924 
and it seems likely that 1925 shipments will set 
a new high record for all time. Shipments of fin- 
ished steel up to Oct. 15 were slightly in excess of 
all 1924. Shipments of cast iron pipe in the Cen- 
tral West have also broken the record. In prac- 
tically all products the fourth quarter apparently 
will be the heaviest of the year. 





More Furnace Capacity Needed 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—By adding another blast 
furnace at Clairton the Carnegie Steel Co. has 34 
out of its 56 furnaces blowing. Another one is 
scheduled to go at Carrie within a week. The 
latest change among independent blast furnaces 
was the adding of the No. 3 stack of the Shenango 
Furnace Co. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. failed to maintain its 
75 per cent rate last week, going to 78 per cent. 
However, 75 per cent is scheduled for this week. 
Independent steel companies are on a 75 per cent 
basis. 





M. A. Hanna Co. Reports Profit 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—M. A. Hanna Co., pig iron, 
iron ore and coal, reports net income of $223,237 
for the third quarter and a deficit of $292,290 for 
the nine months of 1925. The third quarter earn- 
ings compare with a loss of $101,880 in the sec- 
ond quarter and a loss of $413,647 in the first 
quarter. 
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Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

inch, base 



































4n 4 
Pittsburgh, open hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ............ mn 35.00 
Youngstown 32.50 
Philadelphia $9.30 to 39.80 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia — ........... 44.80 to 44.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 85.00 
Youngstown 33.50 
*“ SLABS 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown $2.50 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 47.00 





Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 
%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; 865 for 0.41 to 0.65; §7.56 for 0.66 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 









































SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 1.906 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.906 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 

Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.000 
Philadelphia 2.07e to 2.32¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.846 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.09c to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 

Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.80c to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 1.92¢ to 2.07¢ 
New York 1.94c to 2.09¢ 
Chieago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 1.99¢ to 3.09¢ 
Birmingham 1.95c to 2.05c 

Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ........... 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ........ 2.22¢ to 2.82c 
New York, soft steel ............ 2.24c to 2.84e 
Chicago, soft steel  ......... ona 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel .......... 2.196 
Birmingham, soft steel .......... we 21Be to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined tron ......... 8.00c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 2.00¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet base 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel) .... . 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
_. Se heer 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, common tron .... 2.12¢ to 2.22c 
Mew York, common iron ....... 2.14c to 2.24c 
Chicago, — SR snes 1.90¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, rgh, 6 inches 
and uae diialitipeentahabstanigneghiiban 2.50¢ 

Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
NE SIGE ieccctiarncciniaiicinanicnain 2.50c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 


burgh stamping quality .... 2.80¢ to 2.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50¢ to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicego, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.506 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
colls, 1% Inches and wider 
by 0.196-inch and heavier, 
—., has —_ arse a> 


Cc old Finished Steel 
Cold finished § stee) bars, 

drawn or rolled Pittsbergh, 

Chicawo, carloads  ...ccccceensesee 2.40¢ 
Lee  CATIOR  occccscrccrcecsecesscessnseee 2.65¢ 
Steel shaft's turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 

Screw base 


Hot. Rolled Alloy Steels 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
8. A. EB. Series— 

2300 (8% per cent nickel .... 4.60¢ to 
8100 (Nickel chrcmium) ......... 8.60¢ to 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ cao 
85c to 

to 


-50e 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 3 4.00¢ 
(Silico mang. spring)... 8.80¢ 3.40¢ 


b250 
Billete—< x 4 te 10 x 10, grees ton at 
ton & 





Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-h’th rails, mills 
Relaying rails, St. Louis ......... 24.00 to 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 to 
Light rails, 25 to a mill........ 
Angle bars, Chicage base 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 
Spikes, emall railroad, 7-16 

inch and smaller, Pitts... Rate me. 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.90c¢ to 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.90c to 
Track bolts, Chicago ........... 3.90¢ to 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............. 
Tie plates, Chicago  ......c.ccsc-cs00 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


Pre? 
s8sSsss 


. 
an 


fo 20 Bene BO 09 et Cs CO me 
SeeEere 











Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90¢ 
Galv'd nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50c 
Ammemled WIT  ncecereseeccceesecsenes 2.65c 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, PRINCE .....ccececeree 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 8.85c 
Polished staples — ...cocccccssssesesseene 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ....ccccccecssse 8.35¢ 
Coated nails, count keg ........ 1.80c to 1.856 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, T., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........... 8.15¢ to 3.25c 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.47¢ to 3.52c 

No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.25c to 3.30c 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered ..... 3.30c to 3.35c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 

No. 28, Pittsburgh  .......... 8.15¢ to 3.25¢ 

No. 28, Gary base ...ccccccccccceeen 8.35c to 3.40c 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, Pittsbureh base ......... 4.30c to 4.40¢ 

No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.62¢ 

No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40c to 4.50c 

No, 28, Chicago, delivered ........ 4.45¢ to 4.55¢ 

RLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, Pittsburgh base ........ 2.30c to 2.40c 

No. 10. Philadelphia, delivered 2.62¢ 

No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40c 

No. 10, Chicago, delivered ...... 2.45¢ 
AUTOMORILE SHEETS 

No. 22, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.40¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburzh 
Tin plate, coke base ........... $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch. butt steel ............. , 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch. butt fron ....... “80 13 


Indiana Harbor. Ind., ard Evanston, TIL, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carlead Discounts—Carleads 4 Peints 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Breed 81% te BMinCd oecccccscccseccemnn: 88% 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-inch ...... 
Seamless hot rolled, 8% to 8%-inch 46 ft 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 
Out nails, f.0.b. mills ............ 2.90c 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Clase B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .....................$58.20 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over. Chicago wn 49.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... « 46.00 to 47.00 


3ix-inch and over, Birmingham 42.00 to 43.00 
Four-inch, New York ............ 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base..$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe oy $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 











$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.16 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- — 
ed 00. BIRO kscinvciianttimnd $4.10 off list 


Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger ........ 
75, 10 and 6 off 

Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 6&6 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5-inch and larger ........ 75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  .......ccccseseee 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...............60 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 








(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 

Rolled thread  ..ccs.ccccsorsseseseeees 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (al) sizes) ........ 50. 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Out: Cevend cicidiibiietamceses 45, 10 and 6 off 
LAR BCTOWS  ...ccscsrcsssnsereeresee 60. 10 and 10 off 


Plow bolts Nos. 3 and 7 heads............ 
50 and 10 off 





All other standard heads .. 
eccsssseeveseeeeeeO and 10 off plus 20 ‘per “eeht 
*Fiat and round head stove bolts... 
80, 10 and. ’ off 
Tap bolts 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50. 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts ......... 
45, 10 and 5 off 
RIE IONE prccskiesececétncicctsne cose 50, 10 and 10 off 
Roveh stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
"Stove bolts 806, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 

















Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 


Per 1000, f.o.b. ey plant, freight 


allow 
S.A.E. U.S.8 
Castellated Slotted 









































ry) $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 

7/16 7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 

9/16 13.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 

23.50 24.00 

k $6.00 86.00 
55.50 68.00 

1 £9.00 89.00 
1 126.00 131.00 
1 1838.50 183.50 
1 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET ‘SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 


Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 

burgh and Cleveland .......... 2.40c to 2.50e 
agg rivets, carloads, Chi- aa 

0c 

*oRivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland... oe 10 and 6 off 
“**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

















freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 
Washers 


Wrought ¢.., Chi. diet... $6.80 to $6.40 off 
Wrought, el. ere Gist....ccrcsccecsnsssee6.25 OF 
Lock washers f.0.b. factory ......0s0085 Off 
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market has been elevated 50 cents to $1 
in the past week, and further increases ap- 
pear to be a matter of short time. Buyers have 
been forced into action, first because of the heavy 
melt and orders in hand, and because of the effect 
the fuel situation is likely to exert on the pig iron 


T HE whole price structure of the pig iron 


pig iron market shows users have 

awakened to possibility of addi- 

tional price advances. The total 
inquiry here yesterday was for 40,- 
000 to 50,000 tons, including the 
Buick Motor Co.’s inquiry for 21,- 
000 tons. One merchant furnace ad- 
vanced No. 2 foundry iron. today to 
$20.50 valley for prompt delivery, and 
first quarter. Four or five others 
still are quoting $20, valley, an ad- 
vance of $1 in two weeks. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. wants 
700 tons of foundry iron for Pitts- 
burgh. The Pressed Steel Car Co. 
wants 1000 tons of malleable and an- 
other malleable user a larger ton- 
nage; $20 minimum is quoted. The 
L.-khart Iron & Steel Co. is under- 
stood to have bought a large tonnage 
of gray forge, $19.50 valley, failing to 
bring the order. Steelmaking iron has 
advanced $1, basic going to $19.50 and 
bessemer to $20.50. In addition to the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co.’s inquiry for 
5000 tons of basic for first quarter, 
two other users want 7000 tons for 
that delivery, including the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co. Two 
smaller buyers are inquiring for ap- 
proximately 2000 tons. After selling 
1000 tons of bessemer late last week 
for first quarter at $20, a merchant 
interest raised its price another 50 
cents. One sale of 150 tons was made 
at $20.50. 


New York, Oct. 27.—It is estimated 
25,000 tons of pig iron sold in 
this district in the past week, most of 
it foreign iron, or domestic in spec- 
ulative hands. Producers generally 
hesitate to sell much, because of the 
coke situation. Eastern Pennsylvania 
iron sold at $22, base furnace, for 
this year and first quarter. This is 
minimum for first quarter, although 
$21.50 has not disappeared for last 
quarter. Buffalo iron is firm at $20 
for this year and $21 for first quar- 
ter. Higher prices are expected. In- 
dian iron is firm at $22 base, duty 
paid. European iron ranges from $21 
to $22.50. duty paid. The Thatcher 
Furnace Co. is expected to buy about 
2000 tons today. The A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co. is inquiring for several 
hundred tons. Operators who ex- 
pected to relight furnaces now have 
no definite dates, owing to the coke 
situation. 


Boston, Oct. 27—Buying of pig iron 


Prien mark Oct. 27.—An active 
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market. 


for first quarter has been more active 
during the past week at Boston. 
Prices from nearly all producing dis- 
tricts have advanced nearly $1 in the 


Se TLL LL LRU TT 


Pig lron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 








Bessemer, valley $20.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......sss.cecsseseeee 22.26 
ene WORN saicnss xp sengehsdscedantecsacrcchucse 19.50 to 20.00 
BORA, PURER concescsccsscetescecteserecess 21.26 to 21.76 
Bas.c, Buffalo 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. occ. 20.50 to 22.00 
PROUIOMTG, WINGY coecccsscscrcssecscecoscsecccine 20.00 to 20.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......cccccccccessseee 21.76 to 22.26 


Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 


del., Cleveland _........... 
Chicago 
Buffalo 






Malleable, del., eastern Pa 


No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. 22.76 to 23.26 
Be Baila II ck cailisssinisclacescesasinibi nate 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .............0 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley  .......cccccccceceeese 20.00 to 20.50 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ............. 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo _................ 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............. 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City........ .. 22.60 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. ........ 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland .... 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. ......... 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 22.89 to 23.74 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila........., 23.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater...... 23.36 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 24.65 to 25.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur......... 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 23.91 to 24.41 


Continenta) foundry f.o.b. Boston.. 21.50 to 22.00 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

ered Cars Boston  ...csccsccessccssceseeeee 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham 20.00 








No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati.............. 24.05 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham 19.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati 23.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia 26.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ............. 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

tins GUREE : -kncsciusteadecebtuibiassaidusinassaite 25.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) 25.91 
Neo. 2 southern, Cleveland................ 26.01 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis ............... 25.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace .......++ 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ............ 27.67 to 28.67 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City .... 28.04 to 29.04 
. 2X, Virginia, Boston.............. 28.42 to 29.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. .... 20.50 to 22.00 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. 21.26 
. 27.50 to 28.50 

26.79 





Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ......... y 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ........ 23.59 to 24.60 
*Low phos., English  .......ccccsssscsess 24.01 
Charcoal, Birmingham _ .........0000+ 80.00 to 82.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... 29.04 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $25.50: 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 
cent $27.50: 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$30.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $34.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 13 per cent $38.00; and 
14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 13 per cent $40.00; 14 
per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $44.50; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 








*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
Onanncanecaunestcsurenaynesvnvovagoeeegestenseee eave ete nenAtseUAre Ue nenEENeN NNO 


Prices Rapidly Advancing in All Districts— 
Valley Market $20 to $20.50—Chicago Ship- 
ments Breaking Records 


—————== 














In covering first quarter needs now, they 
are buying further ahead than for any period 
in the past three or four years. 
tensive, valley makers are figuring on requests for 
around 60,000 tons, a sudden expansion for them, 
compared with recent weeks. 
now is held at $20 to $20.50, with basic at $19.50. 


Inquiries are ex- 


No. 2 foundry iron 


trading of the last few days, and 
this has stimulated buying by small 
consumers who have not covered. 
Eastern furnaces take an independent 
attitude concerning first quarter iron. 
Practically no formal inquiry is be- 
fore the trade, but continued active 
buying is looked for. Sales of the 
week at Boston have totaled in ex- 
cess of 10,000 tons. The price of No. 
2 iron is $20.50, Buffalo, and $22, base 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—Pig iron 
prices are advancing, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry, minimum price for 
this year is $21.50, base furnace. Two 
makers are not shading $22. All 
makers quote $22, base, for first 
quarter. Only moderate tonnages 
have been sold. Makers are not anx- 
ious to sell. Those buying coke need 
a higher pig iron price. Those making 
their own coke can make more money 
by selling the coke for domestic heat- 
ing. All expect much higher pig iron 
prices. Importers are selling consider- 
able Indian, Continental and English 
iron, mostly at $22, base, duty paid. 
About 1000 tons of low phosphorus iron 
has been sold at unchanged prices. Sales 
of Virginia iron are restricted to 
carloads at unchanged prices. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp. is sched- 
uled to resume production of copper 
bearing low phosphorus iron in the 
next few weeks. 


é Buffalo, Oct. 27.—Sharp advances 
in prices of pig iron are announced 
by Buffalo makers. The lowest base 
on fourth quarter iron now quoted by 
any Buffalo furnace is $20, and one 
or two say they will not sell under 
$20.50 base. Full or fractional dif- 
ferentials are demanded on all busi- 
ness. First quarter prices average 
50 cents over those for the last 
quarter. Inquiry is estimated at 18,- 
000 to 25,000 tons. Last week’s sales 
were in excess of 10,000 tons. The 
low sellers of the district are firm 
at $20, base, and are asking $20.50, 
and in most cases $21, for first quarter 
tonnage. Massey-Harvester foundry 
No. 2 at Batavia, N. Y., has re- 
sumed operation after being closed 
for three years. 


Cleveland, Oct. 27.—Forward buy- 
ing of pig iron is gaining momentum. 
Many consumers are anxious to cover 
because of uncertainties of the coke 
situation and are buying further 
ahead than at-any other time in the 
last three years. Sales by furnace in- 
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terests represented here amounted to 
55,000 tons the past week. Current in- 
quiries total 40,000 tons, including one 
from the Buick Motor Co. for 21,000 
tons for first quarter, following a pur- 
chase of 14,000 tons last week for 
fourth quarter. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is in the market 
for a medium size tonnage for Novem- 
ber for its Cleveland plant. The 
only Cleveland furnace remaining in 
the market has raised its price $1 in 
a week to $21, base furnace, for 
local delivery, fourth and first quar- 
ter. Most of 5000 tons taken during 
the week was closed at $20.50, base. 
For outside delivery $20.50, base is 
asked. A lake furnace which rai<ed 
to $22 a week ago took around 5909 
tons at that figure. and now quotes 
$23. Elsewhere, $21.50 to $22 rep- 
resents the lake furnace range, and it 
is believed $21 can be done on ton- 
nage. One of the turnace interests 
represented here hes token sizable or- 
drs at $20, base Buffalo, for fourth 
quarter, and $21 for first quarter, 
and at $20, base, valley, for fourth or 
first quarter. Several sales in near- 
by territory recently were closed with 
a valley furnace at $19.50, base, fur- 
nace. An inquiry for a small ton- 


(Concluded on Page 1117) 





Ferroalloys 








Coke Situation Causes $1 Advance In 
Spiegel—Other Alloys Firm 


New York, Oct. 27.—Several thous- 
and tons of spiegeleisen, mainly for 
first quarter, have been sold and the 
market has advanced $1 on account 
of the coke situation. The prevailing 
figure now is $34, furnace for 2 per 
cent with concessions on large lots. 
One consumer bought 600 tons of 
English ferromanganese and_ several 
smaller lots were sold. Heavy first 
quarter brving is expected in No- 
vember. The price is firm at $115, 
duty paid tidewater. 

Special ferroalloys are unchanged 
with specifications active. Ferro- 








funn necnneaaenanait ! 


Ferroalloy Prices 


¢Ferromancanese 78 to 8&2 per 


cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale ................ $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts 

| iene Rar SY ae RE ca 119.79 


Sperele’sen 19 to 21] ner cent 
domestic furnace or tidewater.... 33.00 to 34.00 
Ferros‘iicon, 50 per cent con- 


tract freight allowed...............cs0 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained  ........0068 1.05 to 1.10 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to & carbon. cents per 

pound contained. delivered ......... 11.50 
Ferrovanadium. 80 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

COTding® tO ANALYSIS .....cccccceceeereee 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

produecer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton. carload. 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

OeRet NOTED, 5 « eesktichsccinicntsésescsnes 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

GONE URBAN) ceeratissrsterscerineiiecs m 122.50 


tDuty paid 
DL eC A 


8.25 to 3.90 


tungsten ranges from $1.05 to $1.15 
a pound contained. Ferrovanadium 
ranges mostly from $3.25 to $38.75 a 
pound contained. Ferrosilicon and 
ferrochrome are unchanged. Chrome 
ore is around $22.50 to $23 a ton and 
tungsten ore $11.75 to $11.92, though 
a few prices are outside this range. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Not much in- 
quiry for ferroalloys has developed 
for first quarter or first half. Because 
of the fuel situation, where present 
coke prices mean increases in ferro- 
manganese production costs, makers 
are not soliciting such inquiries. The 
prompt market price, $115, seaboard 


base, on ferromanganese is particular- 
ly strong. Small sales continue to 
be made from time to time. Im- 
porters indicate that prices for next 
year must be higher. Small quantities 
also are developing in ferrosilicon, fer- 
rochrome, ferrotungsten, etc., but sales 
are few. Some additional spiegeleisen 
activity is noted for first quarter and 
first half. 

Chicago, Oct. 27.—Spiegeleisen has 
been advanced $1 a ton to $34, domes- 
tic furnace, for carloads but no sales 
at the new price are reported. Fer- 
romanganese is firm at $115, sea- 
board, with sales limited to carloads. 








Coke 


Prices Advancing In All Dis- 
tricts—Some Furnaces Negoti- 
ating for First Quarter 





OKE quotations continue strongly upward as demand for do- 


mestic fuel increases. 


Standard Connellsville furnace coke 


is selling at $8.50 to $9.75, ovens, compared with $7.50 to $8 a 
week ago, while crushed coke has brought $10 and higher, an advance 
of $1 over the maximum reported last week. Some furnace interests 
expect protection for first quarter at lower figures. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Wide varia- 
tions in beehive coke prices are the 
inevitable result of the speculative 
market created in the past few weeks 
by eastern purchasers of anthracite 
substitutes. The standard furnace 
grade has sold at $8.50 to $9.75 in 
the past few days. A middle interest 
obtaining the maximum bought at a 
much lower figure. Several oven oper- 
ators now are holding surplus tonnage 
in reserve for crushing, obtaining 
$9.50 to $10. Even first drawings 
have sold at nearly that minimum. 
Medium and high sulphur coke is 
bringing the same levels as standard. 
Recent large sales at $8 or higher in- 
volve 4000 tons and 9000 tons. The 
usual purchases involve ten or 15 car- 
loads, with a few of 1000 to 2500 tons, 
generally made to eastern distributors, 
some to South Amboy and others to 
New York harbor piers for. barge 
delivery. It is expected in some 
quarters that coke producers may 
protect regular blast furnace cus- 
tomers for first quarter at some 
figure below the prices openly quoted. 
A few blast furnaces are inquiring 
tentatively for the first auarter. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. wanted 
25,000 tons for November, but receiv- 
ing $9 prices decided not to buy. 
Foundry coke inquiries also are ap- 
pearing for first quarter. Some mak- 
ers are naming reasonable figures to 
their regular trade. exclusively for 
delivery this year. Foundry coke has 
sold for prompt shipment at $8.50 to 
$9. 
Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Oct. 
17 was 143.440 tons against 129,080 
tons the preceding week, according to 
the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, Oct. 27.—Beehive coke is 


bringing $8 to $10. Connellsville, for 
domestic fuel. Foundries generally 


are under contract and the market is 
not clearly defined. One foundry 
needing several carloads paid $8.50, 
Connellsville. By-product coke was 
not advanced last week as expected 
and still is $10.41, delivered at New- 
ark. A price of $10.90 is expected 
this week. 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—A Painesville, 
O. maker of by-product foundry coke 
has advanced its price for Novem- 
ber to $9.50, ovens, an increase of $2 
over the October price. A similar ad- 
vance has been made on domestic 
grade, now quoted at $10. 

St. Louis, Oct. 27.—Coke producers 
are deluged with orders for prepared 
domestic sizes. All grades are active, 
even breeze being in strong demand. 
The local by-product interest is sell- 
ing considerable more than current out- 
put. The increased melt of pig iron and 
scrap is reflected in numerous requests 
for expedited shipments of foundry 
eoke. Recent advances in prices and 
strong general demand are opening the 
way for southern coke, fair tonnages of 
which have been placed in the sur- 
rounding competitive territory. 
TIEELUAUUAYENLLEUANAOGAUEEAONUEODEPOTU EHDA DEA ETOH ENTED ADAG AEN EAT EE ONAN TT A 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville, foundry  ........c.:sccccee $8.50 to 9.50 
Connellsville, furnace  ......c.cccccecseeee 8.50 to 9.75 
New River fOuMdry  ....ccccccccccccceseesee 7.50 
New River fUrnace . ............ccccceseorrees 6.00 
Wise county furmace o..........cccccccssesseee 4.50 to 5.00 
Wise county foundry cc. csccesescceeee 5.00 to 6.00 
Alahama  fOUNATY  ereccercsecerscoceeeseceeeee 5.00 to 5.50 
AIRERWR eTAPOROG ..ccriisoicccccsccsesciocscescccenes 4.50 to 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ 





Foundry, Chicago, ovens... 
Foundry, New England, de 
Foundry, St. Louis... 
Foundry, Granite City, Il .. 
Foundry, Birmingham _ ........00 
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Market More Active, With Or- 
ders for Car Steel Predominat- 
ing—Prices Show Little Change 


of Market Section i 














in medium size lots, has not had an appreciable effect on 


A LARGE aggregate of plate tonnage placed recently, mainly 


prices, and 1.80c, Pittsburgh, still is available though there is 
a stiffening tendency. The largest current award is the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s orders for car repair steel, involving 60,000 tons, and dis- 


tributed among three makers. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1102 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Plate deliveries 
are beginning to string out despite 
the absence of car buying. On cer- 
tain specifications the mills can do no 
better than four to six weeks and if 
sizable car buying should develop the 
mills would become congested. This 
condition results from outstanding 
business in light plates, especially 
sizes bordering on strip. Mills are re- 
ceiving good specifications. Plates are 
strong in the Chicago district at 
2.10c, Chicago. 

The Marlin Oil Co. is inquiring for 
2200 tons of tank plates for Kansas 
City. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—The recent 
volume of plate business is main- 
tained, but is insufficient to support 
operations at 50 per cent. The mar- 
ket has weakened, effectual prices be- 
ing 1.65¢ to 1.75¢c, Pittsburgh, with 
lower in some instances. 

New York, Oct. 27.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has booked 2000 tons of 
plates and 900 tons of shapes for an 
Eastern Steamship Co.’s_ boat. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Plates are in 
good demand but the majority of or- 
ders are small. Certain mills how- 
ever, are in receipt of large orders 
from railroad car builders. A_ local 
mill received 8900 tons from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., for cars 
for the Atlantic Coast Line. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., as previously in- 
dicated, will furnish approximately 
35,000 tons for repairing cars for the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Fabricators are 


receiving limited orders for small 
tanks, stacks, stand pipes, etc. The 
Riter-Conley Co. received about 500 


tons of such work last week. While 
1.90c Pittsburgh, is being quoted in 
some directions, plates still are avail- 
able at 1.80c. 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—Something of a 
stiffening tendency is noted as_ the 
mills are better filled and buyers show 
less desire to shop about on ordinary 
lots. Larger mills have taken busi- 
ness at 1.85c, Pittsburgh or 2.04c, 
Cleveland and smaller makers have 
been booking at 1.90e and even 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. However, 1.80c has not 
disappeared. New tonnage is keeping 
up well. Several mills will furnish 
about 1000 tons for recent locomotive 
orders to builders in this territory. A 
Brooklyn pipe line requiring 1500 tons 
is pending. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 27.—The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad has placed an 
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order with the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., for 780 tons of plates 
and sheets, which presents its re- 
quirements for the balance of this 
year. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has taken 1400 tons of work 
from the Big Four railroad. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 








8000 tons to a Pittsburgh steel interest by the 
Amer:can Car & Foundry Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., for building 750 cars for the At- 
lantic Coast Line. 

2000 tons, boat for Eastern Steamship Co., to 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

1400 tons, work for Big Four railroad, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

500 tons to the Riter-Conley Co. for miscel- 
laneous small tanks for various destinations. 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 
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425 tons, small tanks for a California oil 
company; bids being received. 

150 tons, boilers for Los Angeles; Llewellyn 
Iron Works. low bidder. 

1500 tons, penstock for San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co., Fresno, Calif.; bids in Nov. 1. 

3000 tons, penstock for Feather River Power 
Co., Calif.; specifications out. 

1500 tons, pipe line, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 





Semifinished 





More Sales of Sheet Bars, Bil- 
lets and Slabs at $35, Pitts- 
burgh—Specifications Heavy 








HILE sheet bars, billets and slabs are available at $33.50, 
W valley, Pittsburgh quotations apparently have not deviated 
from $35, as there has been good sales of all three grades 
at that price during the past week, and none so far as known at 


$33.50. 
Pittsburgh district. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Billet and slab 
demand has increased and several or- 
ders for 1000 tons or more have been 
noted. Reports of $33.50 Pittsburgh 
prices are refuted by the fact that 
the orders were taken at $35, Pitts- 
burgh. Specifications against fourth 
quarter contracts which carried $35, 
Pittsburgh, are coming in. One order 
for small rerolling billets was taken 
at $35, Pittsburgh, but because of the 
fact that extras have been waived, 
this does not necessarily indicate a 
$33.50 base price for 4 x 4-inch. Con- 
firming the $35 price for 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets is the fact that con- 
siderable forging billet business is 
being done at $40 or at_ the 
usual $5 differentiol over re- 
rolling billets for billets of forging 
quality. Specifications against con- 
tracts are coming in at a good rate 
and some new orders were written last 
week involving up to 200 tons. On 
1000 tons of sheet bars $35, Pittsburgh 
was done. There is nothing to es- 
tablish whether or not $33.50, Youngs- 
town, could be duplicated here. Wire 
rod contracts at $45 are being speci- 
fied. Skelp is inactive, with a nominal 
figure quoted of 1.90c although 1.80c 
undoubtedly would be done on large 
tonnages. 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 27.—Numer- 
ous sheet bar consumers made reser- 
vation for this quarter’s supply a few 
weeks ago at $33.50, Youngstown, and 


New demand for billets and slabs has 


increased in the 
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little new business is coming out. Ton- 
contracts, and the volume is in keep- 
nage is being specified against these 
ing with sheet mill operation of 94 
per cent. Sheet bars are quotable at 
$33.50, and slabs and standard billets 
at $32.50, Youngstown. Demand for 
the latter commodities is lacking. 


Cleve'and, Oct. 27—A sale of 1000 
tons of sheet bars at $35, Pittsburgh, 
during the past week, is reportei by 
a seller with headquarters here. The 
valley market, however, is quotable at 
$33 59. on sheet bars, billets and slabs. 
Specifications are heavy and the lead- 
ing maker here continues to operate 
near capacity. 


Test Stecl with X-Ray 


“Development of Steel Foundry 
Technique by Use of the X-Ray.” was 
the title of an address delivered by 
F. H. Morehead, chief engineer of the 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, before 
the regular meeting of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, Oct. 
20 in the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Morehead gave a brief 
description of high temperature test- 
ing equipment, illustrating with lan- 
tern slides curves of temperatures 
versus physical properties of plain 
carbon cast steel, a brief description 
of the X-ray apparatus used, and 
results obtained by X-ray research. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 






































Birmingham 3.00 to 14.00 
Boston (GealerB)  ...ccccocccocesessesees = 60 to 12.60 
SE SRE ae ee ee 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago 16.00 to 16.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 14.00 vo 14.40 
PTE LT AACN 17.75 to 18.00 
SEMIEE - cadnsscisisentedbesngieabtbeeiniineaingne 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania see 17.00 to 17.50 
Bethlehem delivery __........ . 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers)  ...cccccccsee 12.50 to 13.00 
SPINNER © cccccoccsusnscesdcsuaivest aie 19.00 
ee ae . 15.75 to 16.25 
TI >. cvsincrcditstencctttbdinininetsitiniciaaite 18.50 to 18.75 
| COMPRESSED SHEETS 
BOING | * scbsecep eanodsociognejecseerecanntatinn 16.75 to 17.25 
Chicago 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland ..... . 14.50 to 15.00 
SS ee 12.75 to 13.25 
Pittsburgh 17.50 to 18.00 
Valeys ........ 16.50 to 16.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo _ ....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) sv. 10.00 to 10.50 
Chae — arsecrccceseseesssestcansevess . 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 to 14.50 
i ee EE ae .. 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis . 10.00 to 10.50 
WATIGOG \ceccsersicsscssesveseccnqseqesencccesnnyeees 14.50 to 14.75 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, —, 
Chicago _ ....... 9.00 to 9.50 
Cincinnati 10.00 to 10.50 
BPORBONE — ~ cnscvccncccs rcs cecsesvessevccnssstousente 9.75 to 10.25 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 13.00 to 14.00 
EE IE SEI 19.50 to 20.00 
CN .coccndeaascessesetindinees we. 19.75 to 20.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 17.60 to 18.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) wee 16.50 to 16.75 
ee nn . 17.00 to 17.60 
BE, aR cccecccscocencsecenstesststineavtesess 18.50 to 19.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham . 18.00 to 14.00 
Boston . 14.00 to 14.50 


(consumers) 















Buffalo 15.00 to 16.50 
Chicago we 16.75 to 17.25 
Cincinnati aeseseotad . 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland wat iclapeoreetadatets 13.50 to 13.76 
Detroit (net tons) csbounentdenesencess 13.25 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsyivania 14.50 
New York (dealers) . 10.50 to 12.00 
IE cnnpenceestnenpatetptmearunmnsceien 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
SS re re ee ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 21.00 to 22.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 24.00 to 24.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 

15.75 to 16.25 
Pittsburgh 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 15.75 to 16.25 


KNUCKLES. COUPLERS, »s: RINGS 


Chicago 











CR... chistreennnperesintiniwtheeitninenil 19.00 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 20.50 to 21.50 
POREUNIEED ... cisipigeaerdetnienveimneeds . 22.00 to 22.50 
RS AR De  aekeiahchebidbvnecnticanicviomenses 17.50 to 18.00 





FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 











INN <.cecpcchsenctiniaetnsnabtinen 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 17.00 to 17.60 
TN. ui: ettistnsenticesannatietcbints 18.00 to 13.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Buffalo 16.60 to 17.00 
i EE eee 19.00 to 19.50 
er ns Se ee yee a 16.75 to 17.25 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham 12.00 to 13.00 

ton dealers) . 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 15.75 to 16.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, No. . 17.25 to 17.75 
Chicago, No. 2 . 16.00 to 16.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 cccoccsecccscccssccsees 13.60 to 14.00 
Kastern Pennsylvania _............ 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 16.2% to 16.00 
Pittaburwh, NO. 1 ccccccccccccessreee 15.50 to 16.00 


coe 19.00 
. 14.50 to 15 00 
16.00 to 16.50 


Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Lou's, No. 1 
St. Louis, No. 2 
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Gross Tone Uelivered to 


WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo 


11.50 to 12.00 
16.00 tw 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) . 12.50 to 13.00 


YARD WROUGHT 






























Boston 12.00 to 12.60 
Eastern Pennsylvania  ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 
a, I Bh. Givecnccnsiinnssisccveneiios 14.00 to 14.50 
Cone, BG. Bh cccccecsentecssenciens 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Ghovebetid; We. 2 sssteiscscisstvrecn 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 cccsccccsees .. 18.75 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... -»- 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1. ....... .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Oe, - Remains: B6Oe .. 2: sirrersereoonctreraes 14.00 to 14.50 
MACHINE SHOP become > 
Birmingham 7.00 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical)  ..........c-c00 9.00 to 9.60 
Buffalo 12.50 to 13.00 
gE EG EA Se 9.00 to 9.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) .- 10.00 to 10.50 
SND innccovasiitienennenseneien .» 18.25 to 13.50 
en ee . 10.75 to 11.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania . ........00 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers)  .........0-00 9.75 to 10.25 
gy eee SEIN Re. RG 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis .... . 9.50 to 10,00 
FTI I vcestcithtevadsestppeveicclavdiontinntien 12.25 to 12.75 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ........... 15.00 to 16.00 


Birmingham (plain)  .....-cccceree 7.00 to %.00 
Boston (chemical) _ ..............00+.+ 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 
SRT — dierdarnceieenceshihocecineteteletiniaie 13.00 to 13.50 
ee gf OTC ELE EES . 18.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ccs 10.00 to 10.50 
PIII re drinsicanstsciinanssintiopbncnninenen 14.50 to 14.75 
OEE Fe phtihec seks enstives sevtccisencesensen 11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 14.00 to 14.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.00 to 16.50 






















































New York (dealers) 9.75 to 10.25 New York. cupola (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh ....s.eceessesveeneenes 14.50 t0 15.00 Pittsburgh, cupola — ..ccececscssesees 17.50 to 18.00 
GD csecrssctialinndadibbiciienntanbalins 1259to 18.00 San Francisco, delivered ....... .. 20.00 to 21.00 
Valleys 13.50 to 18.75 Seattle 18.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS St. Louis, railroad . .......ccccscscss 17.00 to 17.50 
For blast furnace use St. Louis, agricultural . 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 St. Louis, ae diets . 19.00 to 19.50 
INET: Whpsteciarinerenvetbnaitectiial 12.50 to 13.00 Valleys sesseseesereeee” 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 10.00 to 10.50 “HEAVY CAST 
Cle veland AES OS a EW OP 14.50 to 14.75 Boston 16.60 to 17.00 
Ee EE eee 11.25 to 11.75 Buffalo (breakable) . ............00 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania EBB 00:26:08: Chama ccsicnichss coctiisesrcsicpcasanes 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) . 9.75 to10.25 Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 
5 ERP Re RI eae Ra ae oN 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 17.50 
PIPES AND FLUES New York (dealers) « 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago 12.50 to 18.00 Pittsburgh  ccecccccccccccccseseceereeeese 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati 9.00 to 9.50 MALLEABLE 
Cleveland 12 25 to 12.50 Boston, railroad  ..........c.ccccccsss 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 oe REN ; Selenees en x es to ee 
thicago, agricultura «- 16.75 to 17. 
si see CNM POEL —rccnctne ~~» 18.75 to 19 25 
Chicago 16.25 to 16.75 Cincinnati, railroad (dealers). 14.00 to 14.50 
omer wo Oeor cece cocesesccscosoesscecoeooosoceoses 18.50 vo 13.75 Cincinnati. agricultural (deal- 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 yeviad - 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) saga es ence Cieveens, .cesteniaral soae aes 
S Levis x 13.50 to 14.00 . vel: 7 |.’ ener “ -50 to 
MRIS: seeenadiidcaqeniceletecdesesebbucbabennsbobe 15.75 to 16.25 
FORGE FLASHINGS Fastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 
— CGRBIOTS) . . ictinnercieasaresncies 10.00 to 10.50 pittsburch, railroad 18.50 to 19.00 
ona alo 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis, agricultural 14.00 to 14.50 
icago ; 11.00 to 11.60 St. Louis, railroad ..........000 15.50 to 16.00 
Fhe a (under 10 in.) . 18.75 to 14.25 ; 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ....... 13.75 to 14.25 , 
EIEN: > ncissannecsedaiianectbciniblensbiatbiaiane 11.25 #9 11.75 Miscellaneous Scrap 
RED MNT 8 EE 13.00 to 13.50 Pa FOR ee gas 
FORGE SCRAP me siveestivan clined 
Boston (dealers) PRE ET 10.00 to 10.50 omc a decocvcccvesonvecccoscoececoocce 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago 19.00 to 19.50 Wale CMIGTO) | cstiisicnsdeniinncvinns 12.50 to yn 
Eastern Pennsylvania occ... 14.50 to 15.00 rr real ig re os = 
me ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 9 Cleveland serene ; 17.00 to 17.25 
cago 24.00 to 24.50 Pastern > spapecteonine me . 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis + 21.50 t0 22.00 Now York — scsscccrssssessenes .. 15.50 to 16.06 
I S 4 re Pittsburgh district alii 20.50 to 21.00 
ron and Steel Works Scrap = St. Louis sccmoosssnntneunssnsensn 18.75 to 19.25 
AXLE TURNINGS LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Boston (dealers)  ...c.cccecssssensessees 9.50 to 10.00 Chicmmo, No. 1 ....ccs.sssessssen sosevee. 12.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.60 Chicago, cut ............ - 19.50 to 20.00 
Chicago ........ 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis, No. 1 16.50 to 17.00 
FE Nae eRe 15.25 to 15.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS phage Meta 
Fastern Pennsylvania ... . 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago 8.00 to 18.50 
Pitteburghr .. ccrcccccscsesose . 17.50 to 18.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ................ rt 60 te 29.60 
RL  ~AMI i eh antenatal 13.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh 21.50 to 22.00 
= ee 





rices 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Conesu owe 














Birmingham 18.00 to 20.00 
Boston (shipping point) ..... -» 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago 19.00 to 19.50 
i 17.50 to 17.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 24.00 to 26.00 
ENT, HSE IS 22.00 to 22.50 
TR AIEEE, ekesasedtnrvsesicesicosinesiniondes 20.00 to 20.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... a 28.00 to 24.00 
New York (dealers)  .............. 18.00 to 19.00 
St. Louis 17.50 to 18.00 





Iron Foundrv Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 





Birmingham, iF0n  ....ccc00 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (CONSUMETS)  .....cccececceee 17.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, 1800 vccccccocccocccess w- 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo, steel .... 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, TON  2....cccccrescseee . 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, Stee]  ....ccccccvccccssserseerseeese 19.00 to 19.50 











Cincinnati 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _ ........... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York iron (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, iron . 18.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh steel «. 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis, iron . 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, steel 19.00 to 19.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola cc 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston 19.00 to 19.50 
PII. \cindcnitricueiepentcnidcininsniobasokiekestiod 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery . 19.50 to 20.00 


Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

ricultural 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) .... 
Cleveland, cupola 
Detroit (net tons) .. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 


18.50 to 19.00 





18.50 to 19.00 
18.00 to 1*.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
18.50 to 19.00 
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Scrap 


IO 


Strength Shown In Small Ways 
and Prices Gain—Buying 
Steady 








is 
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advanced slightly on better demand, though the gain is not large. 


I: MOST consuming centers prices of important grades have been 


It indicates strength based on actual consumption as buying 


is steady by most users. 


portunity for speculative trading. 
Specialties are in good demand. 


large stocks in reserve. 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap is tending upward. Independ- 
ent melters continue to pay $16.25 for 
small lots of steel, but dealers refuse 
to take on tonnages at that price. Two 
steelmakers are buying cast borings 
at a level warranting a price of $13 
to $13.50. A user is paying the rail- 
roads $20 for steel angle bars but re- 
fusing to pay dealers over $19.50. 
Railroad malleable continues to rise on 
the strength of dealer covering opera- 
tions. In many cases actual consumer 
buying is so light prices are nominal. 
The largest consumer of melting steel 
is reputed to have over 200,000 tons 
of steel, mostly inter-company mate- 
rial, on its yards. 


Boston, Oct. 27—Heavy sales of 
steel scrap in New England have 
stimulated the market and prices have 
advanced in several grades. Recent 
lists include 7000 tons for the Maine 
Central, 3000 tons for the Bangor & 
Aroostook railroad, 1500 tons for the 
Boston Elevated, 4000 tons for the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and 1000 
tons for the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Co. at its Fore River ship yards. One 
lot of more than 2000 tons was placed 
at $12.70 shipping point. 


New York, Oct. 27.—A fairly con- 
sistent consuming demand for scrap 
prevails. No large tonnages have 
been noted recently, but the total vol- 
ume of business is good. Prices show 
little change. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Additional or- 
ders for heavy melting steel scrap at 
$19 and for compressed sheets at $18 
have been received from a consumer 
down the Ohio river. This has added 
strength to the scrap market, which 
has been growing firmer. Dealers are 
offering $18.25, Weirton, W. Va., on 
compressed sheets but sales there re- 
cently brought the top figure to $18. 
A Wheeling foundry paid some high 
figures for steel specialties and be- 
cause of scarcity, knuckles and coup- 
lers are quoted higher than railroad 
coil and leaf springs for the time 
being by 50 cents. 

Pennsylvania railroad asks _ bids 
Nov. 4 on 37,712 tons and 2311 tons 
and ten locomotives. 


Buffalo, Oct. 27.—There is more 
activity in the iron and steel scrap 
market than for several months. Don- 
ner Steel Co. has made a substantial 
purchase, probably more than 10,000 
tons, of heavy melting steel, at $18.50 
to $19. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
bought a tonnage around $18 but has 
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Absence of large buying removes op- 


In some cases consumers have 


lower grading requirements than the 
former. One other consumer has 
bought at $18.50 and dealers are pre- 
dicting the next tonnage sales will be 
at $19.50 or possibly $20. 

Detroit, Oct. 27.—Continued slight 
improvement marks the iron and steel 
scrap market here. Tonnage being 
moved is slowly increasing in volume. 
Quotations are stronger and prices on 
some grades are slightly higher. Price 
cutting is decreasing. 

St. Louis, Oct. 26—Inquiries and 
sales of iron and steel scrap are more 
numerous. Consumers show more in- 
terest and heavy tonnages could be 
disposed of were sellers willing to 
make fractional concessions. Pur- 





chasing of small lots is active, and 
represents a large aggregate tonnage. 
Railroad offerings are 900 tons by the 
Cotton Belt, 6000 tons by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 3000 tons by 
the Southern Pacific, 5000 tons by the 
Rock Island and 250 tons by the 
Chicago Belt Railway. 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 26—Steady 
consumption and strong inquiries be- 
speak a good market, the only pes- 
simistic note being from dealers that 
the quotations continue low. Heavy 
melting steel is held at $13. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—While sales 
of iron and steel scrap are small, ac- 
tivity at Pittsburgh has a strengthen- 
ing effect. Prices are unchanged but 
firmer. 


Cleveland, Oct. 27.—Iron and steel 
scrap transactions for the most part 
are confined to dealers covering on 
contracts. Consumers are. buying 
sparingly and one steelmaker has is- 
sued a holdup order. Prices are 
strong and unchanged. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 27.—Little activity 
is found in iron and steel scrap 
though greater strength is apparent, 
because of activity in other centers. 
Shipments are accepted but new con- 
tracts are lacking. Offers are being 
made under the market level but deal- 
ers refuse to meet prices. 





Sheets 









Demand Active, Prices Firm— 
October Business Largest This 
Year—Galvanized Marked Up 





high average. 


New tonnage placed on mill books in the 


Diie= for sheets from practically all sources continues at a 


Pittsburgh district in October in setting the month’s record 


thus far this year. 
by several Pittsburgh and valley 


Galvanized sheets have been advanced to 4.40c 


makers, while quotations on other 


grades are firm at recently established levels. 
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Youngstown, O., Oct. 27.—Two Ohio 
sheetmakers today announced 4.40c as 
their minimum quotation on galvan- 
ized. This is taken in the trade as a 
forerunner of higher prices for first 
quarter on all grades. Practically all 
large consumers of sheets have made 
reservation for this quarter’s require- 
ment, and inquiry is not heavy. Pro- 
ducers generally have sufficient speci- 
fications to keep two or three weeks 
ahead of the mills. Prices are firm 
and on all new business going on the 
books, 3.15¢c is applying on_ black, 
2.30ec on blue annealed, and 4.30c on 
galvanized. No producer in this dis- 
trict is willing to quote for first quar- 
ter shipment at current price levels. 
Similar conditions prevail in the high 
grade market. The price is firm at 
4.40c. District sheet mills this week 
continue to operate at 94 per cent of 
capacity. 

Boston, Oct. 27.—Sheet prices are 
soft in New England, despite efforts 
of a leading seller to advance to 
4.30c, Pittsburgh, for galvanized and 
3.15¢ on black. Several hundred tons 


of black sheets were taken by a 
Massachusetts consumer recently at 
3.10c, Pittsburgh, and 4.25c is readily 
done for galvanized. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—October will be 
the best new business month of the 
year as far as sheet orders are con- 
cerned, if during the remaining four 
days the order receipts keep up the 
rate maintained during the past three 
weeks. The situation rapidly is 
changing in favor of the seller. One 
important producer here received sev- 
eral orders for full finished sheets in 
lots of 2100 to 4000 or 5000 tons, some 
consumers. already specifying their 
December quotas. The majority of 
these orders carry the new figure, 
4.40c Pittsburgh. It is intimated that 
this price may be advanced before 
first quarter contracts are accepted. 
Deliveries are being extended six and 
eight weeks. Because of a worldwide 
shortage of spelter, galvanizers are 
much concerned over future spelter 
supplies, particularly since the price 
today at East St. Louis means 9 cents 
at the mill. Two or three galvanizers 
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already have gone beyond the 4.30c 
figure on sheets and are quoting 4.40c 
Pittsburgh. Others, including the 
American Sheet & Tin Pilate Co., will 
soon advance their 4.30c figure. Thin 
gage black sheet orders from Japan 
have been increasing of late, one im- 
portant producer here receiving sev- 
eral thousand tons in the past two or 
three weeks. The black sheet market 
here is firm at 3.15c, Pittsburgh, al- 
though one Ohio maker is quoting 
3.25c. Blue annealed is firm at 2.30c. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—Sheets are 
strong. All mills evidently refuse to 
shade 2.30c, Pittsburgh, on blue an- 
nealed: 3.15¢c for black; 4.30c for gal- 
vanized and 4.40c for full finished. 
Three mills now are asking 2.40c, 3.25c 
and 4.40c for blue, black and galvan- 
ized. Some makers are practically 
filled for the remainder of the year 
and are accepting additional orders 
only from regular customers. Mills 
generally found September the best 
month this year, with October close. 


Buffalo, Oct. 27.—Sheet demand is 
brisk and unfilled tonnages are ac- 
cumulating. Some mills can give no 
assurance of shipment of quantity or- 
ders before January or February. 
Mill operation is at the highest rate 
of many months, some records of 
long standing having been broken 
by recent production. Prices are firm, 
8.15c, Pittsburgh, being quoted on 
black and 4.30c on galvanized. 

Chicago, Oct. 27.—Specifications for 
sheets are running considerably ahead 
of shipments, giving western mills the 
most favorable operating schedule 
since February and March. Western 
mills are not pressing contracting. 
Blue annealed sheets are especially 
strong. Delivered Chicago prices are 
8.30c to 3.385¢ on black, 4.45 to 4.55c 
on galvanized and 2.45c on blue an- 
nealed. One maker is not taking gal- 
vanized business under 4.55c. 





Tin Plate 





Market Firm—Producers Talking of 
Advance in Prices 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1102 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Increasingly 
high prices of pig tin are a matter of 
much concern to tin plate producers. 
They say present pig tin prices would 
warrant an advance of at least 20 
cents per base box in the price of tin 
plate. No announcement probably will 
be made until the middle of Novem- 
ber regarding the first quarter of first 
half price to be quoted by the Ameri- 
ean Sheet & Tin Plate Co., but inde- 
pendent producers are showing a de- 
sire for a higher price than the pres- 
ent $5.50 Pittsburgh. Foreign de- 
mand is increasing although most in- 
dividual lots are comparatively small. 
The increased cost of pig tin and lead 
also may mean a higher price in terne 
plate. The McKeesport Tin Plate Co., 
which had an explosion last week in 
its power department causing a brief 
shutdown, is resuming this week. 
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Strip Steel 





Demand Well Ahead of Last Month 
and Forward Selling Not Welcome 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1102 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Demand for 
strip steel is increasing. Strip manu- 
facturers report October orders 15 to 
25 per cent over September. Hot 





Le 


strips are firm at 2.30c and cold at 
3.75¢ for prompt shipment only. First 
quarter contracts are not being 
solicited and the impression is grow- 
ing that higher figures will rule for 
that period, particularly on cold 
strips. Mill operations are averaging 
80 per cent. 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—A leading mak- 
er of cold-rolled strip steel has ad- 
vanced prices $3 a ton to a.basis of 
3.90c, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 





Pipe 





dj 


Oil Well Demands Lessening— 
Mill Operations Still Good—Cast 
Buying Less Active 











OOKINGS of oil goods has lessened somewhat, 
B weather hindering drilling. 


A. M. Byers Co. reports fiscal year ended 


» good operations. 


Sept. 30 as 25 per cent above last year. 
the Chicago district are booked in December. 


diminished. Prices hold firm. 


inclement 
Pipe mills continue to average 


Cast iron pipe makers in 
Buying generally has 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1102 AND 1140 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Rain in many 
of the oil drilling sections has caused 
a decrease in pipe orders for ship- 
ment direct to leases. In some direc- 
tions roads still are passable and a 
few orders come through for one to 
five carloads each. Oil country job- 
ber orders occasionally are received 
but most of the stocks have by now 
attained well balanced proportions. 
Jobbers of standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe are ordering sparingly but 
they furnish a good weekly tonnage 
for many mills. The price situation 
is strong. As far as sales by supply 
houses are concerned, quotations are 
stronger. Seamless tubes are active, 
more orders coming through for at- 
tractive tonnages. 

Demand for wrought iron pipe is 
showing improvement. New business 
in the past year exceeds buying of 
1924 and the 1925 total will run about 
25 per cent in excess of last year. 
For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
the A. M. Byers Co. reports an_in- 
crease in orders received over 1923 
of between two and three per cent, 
and an increase over 1924 of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. September, 1925, 
shipments were about 14 per cent over 
1923 and about 11 per cent over those 
in 1924, 


New York, Oct. 27.—The market on 
cast pipe continues strong, with vir- 
tually all makers booked ahead at 
least two months, upon the smaller 
sizes. Prices are unchanged. A lead- 
ing award involved 3000 tons of 24 
and 30-inch pipe for Baltimore, this 
business going to the Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co. An injunction has been 
brought against the water department 
in New York to set aside the award 
of 3000 tons, on which German mak- 
ers were low, the bulk of the order 
being divided equally between R. D. 
Mead & Co. and Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Cast iron pipe 


makers are booked through the first 
week of December on the average, on 
principal sizes. Bookings still are 
about equal to shipments but have 
tapered off somewhat. The market 
continues at $49.20 to $50.20, Chicago, 
on pipe 6-inch and over, with this 
level a shade weaker. Four-inch pipe 
is quoted at $53.20 to $54.20, Chicago. 

Boston, Oct. 27.—Private sales of 
cast iron pipe have improved. Small 
gas companies in outlying districts are 
the chief buyers. The total placed at 
Boston during the week has_ been 
close to 3000 tons. Concessions of 
about $1 a ton are being made on 24- 
inch and larger sizes. 








| CONTRACTS PLACED 





8000 tons, 24 to 80-inch pipe for Baltimore, 
to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

190 tons, pipe for Weyerhaeuscr Timber Co., 
Senne Wash., to American Cast lron Pipe 
DO. 


| CONTRACTS PENDING 














400 tons, Newark, N. J., bids asked. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Good Demand and Firm Prices Keep 
Operations Steady 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1102 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Railroads, the 
automotive and other industries are 
fairly active in purchases of bolts and 
nuts and are specifying freely against 
contracts. Operations average around 
65 or 70 per cent. Prices hold firmly 
at 50, 10 and 10 off on large machine 
bolts. Rivet sales still are scattered 
and with manufacturers needing busi- 
ness, some concessions are inevitable. 
The market generally is quoted at 
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2.40c on structural rivets, one or two 
stating that their nominal figure is 
2.50c. Small rivets are more in de- 
mand than a few weeks ago and the 
discount is unchanged at 70, 10 and 5 
off. 

Wrought washers are not active ex- 
cept in less-than-carload quantities, On 
an inquiry for carload, $6.25 off list 
probably would be quoted. 

Chicago, Oct. 27.—Good demand for 
bolts and nuts is being maintained by 
the high rate of activity in the auto- 
motive and implement industries. De- 
mand for stove bolts is not as good as 
usual, Western mill operations con- 
tinue about 70 per cent. Prices 
are unchanged on the basis of 50, 10 
and 10 off for large machine bolts. 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—The leading 
rivet interest here, effective today, is 
eliminating all quotations lower than 
2.60c, base Pittsburgh, and is stand- 
ing firmly at this level. Other makers 
still are naming 2.50c or under. Spec- 
ifications are reported better and more 
orders are being booked. Nuts and 
bolts are firm and demand is good. 
Some plants are operating at 85 per 
cent of capacity or better. 

Hexagon and square head cap 
screws, both milled and upset, have 
all been marked up 5 points. 








Iron Ore 





Shipping Season Near Close—Sales 
Small—Some Mines Down 


Cleveland, Oct. 27.—The Lake Su- 
perior iron ore shipping season is 
coming to a close, with the leading in- 
terest and independents planning on 
withdrawing boats from the trade 
Nov. 15 to Nov. 20. Adverse weather 
conditions in the Northwest have led 
some operators to shut down munes 
earlier than expected. Shipments so 
far this month are about even with 
those of September, and the total for 
October will be around 7.000,000 tons. 
A few small sales for filling in pur- 
poses are noted. Some producers an- 
ticipate’ higher prices for ore next 


spring. Stocks have been greatly 
reduced. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—The Cran- 


berry Furnace Co. recently ordered 
substantial tonnages of Spanish and 
Moroccan low phosphorus ore for use 
with domestic ore in making copper- 
free, low phosphorus iron. 

New York, Oct. 27.—About 85,000 
tons of Port Henry iron ores and 
sinter was sold recently for shipment 
in the next three or four months to 
eastern furnaces. 


Chile Buys Locomotives 


Washington, Oct. 27.—Chile was the 
largest importer of American electric 
locomotives in September, taking eight, 
according to reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce. Mexico took three, 
Japan two and Cuba one. Canada 
purchased ten steam and three gaso- 
line engines and Japan four gasoline 
and one steam. Cuba took four steam 
locomotives, Dominion Republic three, 
Colombia two and Dutch Guiana and 
Venezuela one each. 
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Bars 


Buying for Stock Being Done As 
Price 
Fall Back 


Seems Firm—Deliveries 





AR makers now are naming six to eight weeks delivery on cur- 
rent bookings, though some smaller mills still are able to 


handle small lots promptly. 


Orders continue to come to mills 


as consumers and jobbers have begun to buy for stock, considering 


the present price advantageous. 


Continued activity in automotive 


consumption when a lull has been expected adds to demand. 
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Chicago, Oct. 27.—Deliveries on soft 
steel bars are becoming more ex- 
tended, on some sizes as much as six 
to eight weeks. Most buying is for 
current requirements, but many users 
regard 2.10c, Chicago, as attractive 
for stock. Implement makers are tak- 
ing bars equal to the best fourth 
quarter for five years. The automo- 
tive industry is taking more material 
than in preceding months. New busi- 
ness is easily 30 per cent ahead of 
shipments. 

Bar iron is feeling this improve- 
ment in a moderate degree, with the 
price unchanged at 1.90c, Chicago. 
Double turn operations still govern 
at rail steel mills, principally due to 
demand for building bars. Rail steel 
is quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago. 


Boston, Oct. 27.—More than 3000 
tons of soft steel bars were placed 
at Boston during the week at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh or 2.865c delivered. In- 
auiry is active. Demand for tool 
steel is reported more urgent than 
at any time in many weeks. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—The recent 
heavy demand for steel bars has not 
been maintained and as for new busi- 
ness the market is quiet. The quota- 
tion remains at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Specifications 
for merchant steel bars are filling mill 
order books. Although various con- 
suming lines are represented, cold- 
finished makers’ needs appear to lead. 
Jobbers are large buyers. Everybody 
is trying to accumulate stocks be- 
cause consumption is so high and 
mill deliveries are six to eight weeks 
deferred with some mills. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is naming those dates 
on some sizes, and efforts are being 
made to place orders among inde- 
pendents for earlier delivery. There 
is a heavy demand for shafting sizes. 
The 2.00c price is firmer than in 
weeks. One user who contracted for 
4000 or 5000 tons for last quarter, al- 
ready has specified practically all 
this tonnage. An effort to double 
the tonnage at 1.90c failed. An al- 
loy bar user has contracted for its 
fourth quarter requirements $2 above 
the third quarter price. 

Refined iron bar makers are busier 
with growing order books. Demand 
is increasing from railroad car and 
locomotive builders. Prices start at 
8.00c. 

Cleveland, Oct. 


27—A surprising 


tonnage continues to be produced by 
the bar market each week. This is 
coming from many sources and some 
of the lots included are very substan- 
tial. Deliveries keep on receding and 
in some sizes have fallen back con- 
siderably. Reports from Detroit are 
that November tonnage from auto- 
mobile builders for December produc- 
tion is expected to show a normal re- 
duction. Steel bar prices are firm at 
2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


| Cold Finished Steel 


Producers Operate Full Time but De- 
. liveries Fall Back 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Some cold 
finishers are operating day and night 
in an effort to meet deliveries. Be- 
cause of slow deliveries from hot 
mills, in some cases as far ahead as 
the last half of December, cold finish- 
ers are promising six to eight weeks 
delivery on some sizes. October will be 
at least 50 per cent better than Sep- 
tember in specifications for a number 
of finishers, which will make it a bet- 
ter month than any since December, 
1923. The 2.40¢ price leaves much to 
7 desired since it permits little pro- 

t. 











Hoops and Bands 





Heavy Demand From All But Cooper- 
age Users Stimulates Production 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1102 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Buying by con- 
sumers of hoops and bands other than 
barrel and keg makers still is high. 
Automotive industries, stamping com- 
panies and other users are buying 
well and jobbers are active purchasers. 
Hot strip mills are operating hoop 
and band departments full and while 
much is being billed at the old price, 
2.50c is being obtained on new orders. 


L. W. Wallace, vice chairman of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s com- 
mittee on elimination of waste in in- 
dustry presented an address, “Wastes 
in Distribution,” at a joint dinner of 
the New Britain, Meriden and Hart- 
ford branches of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at Mer- 
iden, Conn., Oct. 21. 
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Structural Shapes 


New York Office Building Takes 20,000 Tons 
—Chicago October Awards Setting Record 
—New Work Eases Off 











by the award of 20,000 tons for a New York 
office building, the contract going to McClin- 
Lettings in the Chicago district 


GS by the aan activity this week is featured 


tic-Marshall Co. 


are setting new records for October. 
club there took 3950 tons and depots for the Illi- 
Inquiries are beginning to 
ease off but a heavy tonnage still is pending. Two 


nois Central 3000 tons. 


New York, Oct. 27.—Featuring the 
local structural market is the award 
of 20,000 tons for the Todd, Robert- 
son & Todd office building at Forty- 
third and Lexington avenue. This is 
one of the largest contracts to be 
placed in many weeks. Both orders 
and inquiries continue brisk. Prices 
on fabricating material continue to 
stiffen, and while there is no change 

Boston, Oct. 27.—Structural awards 
have eased off somewhat at Boston. 
The price of plein shapes is tir: at 
1.90c Pittsburgh and fabricating shops 





are well booked for balance of the 
year. Fabricated prices have ad- 
vanced. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—-Beihlehem 


Steel Co. seems the on!v -2stera shape 
maker which is operating substantial- 
ly full. The market has not develope1 
any real strength and the usual range 
on plain material prices is 1.90c to 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, and 2.00c to 2.10c, 
eastern mill. In some cases these 
prices are shaded several dollars a 
ton. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Specifications 
to mills on structural shapes from 
fabricators continue at a high rate but 
new work in sight appears to be fall- 
ing off somewhat. Some fabricators 
have discharged their accumulated 
backlogs of business and do not see 
much in sight for replenishment. Next 
week two large bridge jobs are sched- 
uled for lettine. taking a total of ap- 
proximately 19,000 tons. The plain 
material price of 2.00c is growing 
firmer although 1.90c still can be done 
on large tonnages. 

Chicago, Oct. 27.—All records for 
structural steel awards for October 
are being shattered and fabricating 
shops are becoming well filled over 
the rest of the quarter. Competition 
remains probably keener than in any 
other finished steel line. Mill deliv- 
eries on plain material are receding 
rapidly. The quotation of 2.10c, Chi- 
caro, is becomine firmer. Plans are 
being vrepared for two bridges over 
the Ohio ard Mississippi rivers at 
Cairo, I'l. The bridges will have two 
levels and will cost about $10.000.000. 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—Activity in the 
local structural market is confined to 
small tonnages. Buying lacks marked 
improvement, although sentiment is 
better. Prices are unchanged, with 
few quotations being made. Plain 
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Bethlehem 
An athletic 
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material continues 2.19c Cleveland or 
2.00c Pittsburgh with occasional 1.90c 
being done on the most attractive or- 
ders. It is reported that McClintic- 
Marshall Co. is contractor for the 
proposed Detroit-Windsor bridge, to 
cost about $16,000,000 and to have a 





1900-foot span. 
PTT TOT C LUTHER LUM LLP HULL LLL eee 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week.................::s00+ 47,599 

Awards last week.............sccccssoses 25,861 

Awards two weeks a@o0................ 35,181 

Awards this week in 1924........ .33,242 








CONTRACTS PLACED 





20,000 tons, office building for Todd, Robert- 
son & Todd, Forty-third street and Lexing- 


ton avenue, New York, to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 
$950 tons, Lake Shore Athletic club, Chicago, 


to McClintic-Marshall Co. Hegeman-Harris 


Co., 431 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
general contractor. 
2500 tons, office Sixth avenue and Thirty- 


first street, New York, to the Harris Struc- 
tural Stee] Co.; Lanzner & Baer, owners. 

2200 tons, ventilating building, vehicular tunnel, 
Jersey City, N. J., to Phoenix Bridge Co.; 
De Rise Contracting Co., that city, general 
contractor. 

1586 tons, six bridges for South Park commis- 
sion, Chicago. to American Bridge Co. 
Avery Brundage, 110 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, general contractor. 

1500 tons, Illinois Central railroad passenger 
station, Jackson, Miss., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

1500 tons, Illinois Central railroad viaduct at 
Memphis, Tenn., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 


Co. 

1300 tons, Bloom & Bloom apartment, Ninety- 
third street and West End avenue, New 
York, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 

1300 tons, 20-story apartment hotel, West 
Fighty-sixth street, New York, to A. E. 
Norton, Ine. 

1100 tons, Aronson building on Fourth street, 
San Francisco, to Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 

800 tons. Lester M. Freedman, apartment, 203 
West 106th New York, to unnamed fabricator. 

625 tons, apartment building for George W. 
Harvey Co. in the South for fabrication and 
delivery in Boston, to New England Struc- 
tural Co. 

600 tons, building for Indian Refining Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., to American Car & Foundry 
Cc 


0. 
600 tons, viaduct at Milwaukee, to Wisconsin 


Bridge Co. 

600 tons, apartment, Ninety-third street, New 
York, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 

500 to 600 tons, &-story Skinner store and 


theater building, Seattle, through Teufel & 
Carlson, general contractors, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. 


540 tons, Union Pacific railroad bridges, to 


bridges at Pittsburgh, taking 19,000 tons, are sched- 
uled for award next week. Mill deliveries are re- 
ceding in the Chicago district and 
is operating almost full. 
Chicago district the Middle West is dull. 

Plain material prices are stiffening in the face 
of unusually heavy fall demand. ‘Fabricated prices 
still reflect keen competition. 


in the East 
Outside of 


McClintic-Marshall Co. 
500 tons, addition to Dodge Mfg. Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 


Ine. 

500 tons, government filtration plant, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to an unnamed fabricator. 
500 tons, apartment for the Lion Brewery Co., 
Fifth avenue and Eightieth street, New 
York, to the New York Ship Building Co. 
471 tons, operating tables and racks for Jew- 
elers’ building garage, Chicago, to Joseph 

T. Ryerson & Son, Ince. 

460 tons. chemical building addition, Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
through the B. A. Groah Construction Co., 
general contractor, to the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 

4382 tons, Everett Pulp & Paper Co. building, 
Everett, Wash., to Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

400 tons, transmission towers for the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Co., South Bend, Ind., 
to the American Bridge Co. 

875 tons, mill buildings for the Conemaugh 
Iron Works, Blairsville, Pa., to the Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

819 tons, plant for Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 
Everett, Wash., to Wallace Equipment Co. 
310 tons, foundry addition to Saginaw Products 

Co., Saginaw, Mich., to Austin Co. 

300 tons, car barns, Waterbury, Conn., to the 
American Bridge Co. 

800 tons, building for the New York and Penn- 


sylvania Co.. Lock Haven, Pa., to the Bel- 
mont Iron Works. 
800 tons, Metropolitan building, Bellingham, 


Wash.; to Wallace Equipment Co. 
250 tons, bridge for Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
at Covington, Ky., to an unnamed 
fabricator. 
200 tons, Portland Masonic Temple, Portland, 


Oreg., to unnamed interest. 

196 tons, apartment, Green and Buchanan 
streets, San Francisco, to Schrader Iron 
Works, Inc. ‘ 


150 tons, addition to Pomerene hall. Ohio State 
university, Calumbus, O., to International 
Derrick & Equipment Co. 

135 tons, Washougal bridge, State of Wash- 
ington, to Pacific Iron Works of Portland. 

125 tons. 2-story garage building for Union 
Stock Yards Co., Omaha, Neb., to Paxton 
& Vierling Iron Works. 

125 tons, loading platform, Chevrolet Motor 
Car Co., Norwood, O., to L. Schreiber & Sons 


Co. 

100 tons, clarifier bridges for north side sew- 
age disposal plant, Niles Center, IIl., to 
Continental Bridge Co, ‘ 

100 tons, garage building for the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Pittsburgh, to the Guibert Steel 


0. 

100 tons, Bellevue Methodist church, to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Tonnage unstated. mill at Camas, Wash., for 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co., to Poole & 
McGonigle. 

Tonnage unstated, plant addition for Powell 
River Paper Co., Powell River, B. C., through 
Armstrong & Co., Vancouver, B. C., general 


rontrectors. ta Vuleen Tron Workea. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





4500 tons, exposition building, Philadelphia; 
bids asked. 

4500 tons, viaduct in connection with Hudson 
oe vehicular tunnel, Jersey City; bids 
asked. 
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1800 tons, hospital for the Johns Hopkins 
university, Baltimore; pending. 
1500 tons, Walter Mason office building, 19 


West Thirty-seventh street, New York; pend- 


ing. 

400 tons, theatre, Twelfth street and Second 
avenue, New York; panding. 

1000 tons, school No. 68, Queens, Long Island, 

. Y.; pending. 

1000 tons, Continental Oil Co. building, Denver; 
pending. 

875 tons, field house for University of Chicago. 
New plans shortly by Holabird & Roche, 104 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

750 tons, Union high school, Knoxville, 
bids about to be asked. 


Pa. ; 


700 tons, Quigley building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; pending. 
500 tons. addition to Fisk street station of 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago; pending. 

500 tons, theater building, Sixth avenue and 
Fifty-fourth street, New York; pending. 
James Stewart & Co., 30 Church street, gen- 
eral contractors in charge. 

500 tons, Cranleigh hospital, 159 East Nine- 
tieth street, New York; pending. 

400 tons, grade elimination for the New York 
Central Newburgh, N. Y.; bids asked. 


Co., Washington, Pa.; bids being taken. 
300 tons, Pennsylvania bridge in Ohio; pend- 


ing. 

300 tons, Reading bridge in Pennsylvania; 
pending. 

200 tons, theater, California and Fillmore 
streets, San Francisco; bids in. 

200 tons, hospital, Long Beach, Long Island, 
N. “Y.; pending. 

175 tons, hotel, Page and Franklin streets, 


San Francisco; bids being received. 

100 tons, add‘tion to state asylum at Steilacoom, 
Wash.; pending. 

100 tons, Grover 
pending. 

100 tons, apartment building for the Hamilton 
Improvement Co., Pittsburgh; bids being 
taken. 

100 tons, store and office building at Washing- 
ton, Pa.; bids being taken. 

100 tons, add'tion to Harlem _ hospital, 
York; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 2l-story Morton office build- 
ing, Chicago. Plans shortly by Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, 80 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, 6-story top addition to 
Chicago Athletic Association building, Chi- 


Cleveland school, Seattle; 


New 





850 tons, building for the Universal Steel Co., cago. Plans by Schmidt. Garden & Martin, 
Bridgeville, Pa.; b‘'ds about to be asked. 104 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
300 tons, building for the Washington Trust Tonnage unstated, municipal court house, 
Small Tonnage Demand 


Concrete Bars 


Continues Active But Buy- 
ing Has Narrowed 











going to makers’ books has dropped 


slightly. Small lot 


B ceine’ of concrete reinforcing bars has narrowed and tonnage 


awards continue numerous. 


involved 2500 tons for waterfront development in Chicago. 
continue steady with stiffening in some cities. 


completed for the current year. 
REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Reinforcing bar 
warehouses already have shipped more 
bars this year than in all of 1924. 
The Kalman Steel Co. is taking 2500 
tons additional for the South Water 
street improvement, much of this be- 
ing in mill lengths. The Chicago 
board of education again is specifying 
new billet bars and has 450 tons pend- 
ing for three schools. Chicago ware- 
honse quotetions are unchanged at 
2.60c for billet bars and 2.00 to 2.10c 
for rail steel hars. 

Boston, Oct. 27.—Concrete bar prices 
are firmer, and work in sight for win- 
ter and early spring is exceptionally 
rncouraging. Recent awards have 
been nearly all small. The Boston 
warehouse price is 3.00c. 

Buffalo, Oct. 27.—Small lots of re- 
inforcing bars are moving freely for 
construction werk. Road building de- 
mand is over for this season. Prices 
are 2.265c for bars from mills and 
2.65c for stock bars. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—A large num- 
ber of reinforcing concrete bar jobs 
here involve few tons each. The en- 
ecouraging factor in these small jobs 
is that the prices being obtained are 
better than during the summer. Prices 
have firmed and 2.00c appears to be 
the mill minimum. 


Cleveland, Oct. 27.—Small lots con- 
tinue to form most of the activity in 
the local concrete bar market. Sev- 
eral good sized tonnages are pending. 
Bids go in Oct. 28 on 2500 tons for 
the Willow filtration plant. New bil- 
let bars continue 2.00c Pittsburgh to 
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The largest letting of the week 
Prices 
Road work is about 
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2.20c, Cleveland. Where 1.75¢ mill 
recently was done on very attractive 
lots of rail steel 1.80c now is min- 
imum. 


SL TELE LULLCO 


Awards Compared 
Tons 
this week........ 8,940 
last Week...........ccccccccsereeed 401 
Awards two weeks ago..............8,230 
Awards this week in 1924............1,790 
Average weekly awards, Sept........5,463 
Average weekly awards, 1925......6,203 


Awards 
Awards 











CONTRACTS PLACED 





2500 tons, additional sections of South Water 
street improvement, Chicago, to Kalman Steel 
Co.; Mid-Continent Construction Co., 6 North 


Michigan avenue, Chicago, general  con- 
tractor, 
1600 tons, New England Confectionery plant, 


Cambridge, Mass., to Tucker Steel Co. 

1000 tons, Harbour Trust building, Boston, to 
Barker Steel Co., James Stewart, general 
contractor. 

900 tons, apartment building at Stoney Island 
avenue and Fifty-eighth street, Chicago, to 


Inland Steel Co. 

700 tons, Bayuk warehouse, Philadelphia, to 
Lewis N. Lukens. 

320 tons, Dreyfuss building, Rosebank, Staten 


Island, N. Y., 
Corp. 
tractor. 
250 tons, building for Starck Piano Co., Chi- 
cago, to Kalman Steel Co. 
220 tons, school, Atlantic City, 
American Steel Engineering Co. 
200 tons, Ray warehouse, Panhandle division, 


to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Turner Construction Co. general con- 


eo 


Bronx, New York; pending. 
Pennsylvania railroad, near Second avenue, 
Pittsburgh, to the Truscon Steel Co. 

200 tons, warehouse for Central Cold Storage 
Co., Peoria, lll., to Hugh J. Baker & Co. 
125 tons, br:dge at Waterbury, Conn., to Joseph 

T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

125 tons footing for American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Norwood, O.; to Pollak Sieel 
Co. 

100 tons, incinerator plant, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Truscon Steel Co. 


100 tons, building for United Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Ine. 

100 tons, Ziebar Realty Co. building, Long 


Island City, New York, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Ine. 
100 tons, hospital 
crete Steel Co. 
100 tons, garage for Statler Garage Corp., 2415 
North Clark street, Chicago, to Calumet Steel 

Co. 

100 tons, Heintz Mfg. Co. building, Philadelphia, 
to Davis Bros. 

100 tons, Masonic Temple, Atlantic City, N. J., 
to American Steel Engineering Co. 


at Freeport, Ill., to Con- 


100 tons, Ridley creek bridge, Chester, Pa., 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

Tonnage unstated, Mohegan Tube Co. building, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Buffalo Steel Co. 

Tonnage unstated. Hazzard Mfg. Co. building, 
Wilkes Barre. Pa., to Buffalo Steel Co. 

Tonnage unstated, school, Hammonton, N. J., 
to Truscon Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











100 tons, building for the Washington Trust 
Co., Washington, Pa.; bids being taken. 
100 tons, apartment building for the Hamilton 
Improvement Co., Pittsburgh; bids being 

taken. 

Tonnage unstated, Thorne memorial auditorium 
for Northwestern university, Chicago. James 
Gamble Rogers, 367 Lexington avenue, New 
York, architects. Bids about Dec. 1. 

Tonnage unstated, Mid-west club, Chicago. 
Plans shortly by Michaelson & Roganstad, 
8815 West Congress street, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, industrial school, 

Pa.; pending. 


Nov. 1 Set for Adoption 
of New Quoting Basis 


New York, Oct. 27—Members of 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade 
Inc., representing virtually all fabrica- 
tors operating in the eastern metro- 
politan district. are prepared to launch 
on Nov. 1, their adopted policy of 
quoting on a lump sum basis. The 
final step in this preparation came 
recently in the announcement of a 
plan proposed by a committee of six, 
consisting of three engineers and three 
contractors. Briefly. this plan de- 
mands that all specifications show a 
complete design, with sizes, sections 
and the relative location of the vari- 
ous members, with floor levels, column 
centers and offsets figured, and shall 
also show the character of the work 
to be performed. Plans are to be 
made to scale of not less than %-inch 
to the foot. 

Wind bracing and special details 
when required must be shown in suf- 
ficient detail regarding rivets and 
construction to permit an accurate es- 
timate. The specifications must defi- 
initely enumerate all items included 
in the estimate, and in all respects not 
covered by the specifications, the code 
of standard practice of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction must 
govern. Inspection must be called for 
in the specifications under “Inspec- 
tion”; the amount of money to be in- 
cluded must be specified, and the in- 
spector appointed by the engineer. 
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York, 
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Rails, Cars 


Chicago Makers Figuring 12,000 


Cars—New York Central Buys 
206,745 Tons of Rails 


inane 








N 


EW York Central featured the rail market this week, clos- 


ing on 206,745 tons of rails. 
12,000 cars, of which 4000 by the Frisco and 3000 by Mis- 


Chicago makers are figuring 


souri Pacific are expected to be closed this week. New York Cen- 


tral added 1000 to its pending list. 


Missouri Pacific is distributing 


40,000 tons of rails, and Southern has closed on 45,200 tons. 
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New York, Oct. 27.—Railroad ac- 
tivity in the East is featured by the 
award of 206,745 tons of rails by the 
New York Central. This tonnage was 
allocated as follows: Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 88,500 tons, Illinois Steel Co., 89,- 
445 tons, Carnegie Steel Co., 18,80) 
tons, Inland Steel Co., 19,000 tons. Of 
the total, 155,000 tons is released for 
prompt shipment, and the remainder 
optioned subject to future specifica- 
tions. 

Rolling stock equipment buying is 
light, falling off somewhat from the 
volume of the past two or three 
weeks. Inquiry is restricted to small, 
scattered lots. Following recent 
heavy buying of locomotives, this 
business also has slowed down. The 
only feature is the placing of 25 elec- 
tru mine engines by the Soviet gov- 
ernment of Russia, through its rep- 
resentative the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
165 Broadway. This business went 


to the Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co: for manufacture’ by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
booked five locomotives for the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia and _ six 
for the Cuben Central railroad. Hock- 
ing Valley awarded ten locomotives to 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc 

Southern railroad has placed 45.200 
tons of rails. of which 39.200 tons 
will be supplied by the T>nness°e 
Coal. Iron & Railroad Co., 4009 tons 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 2000 
tons by the Inland Steel Co. 

Philade!phia, Oct. 27.— Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has purchased steel for 
its car repairs, ‘6000 cars being in- 
volved. It is understood that Carne- 
gie Steel Co. has booked the plain 
material for the 3000 cars, to be re- 
paired bv Ralston Steel Car Co., 1000 
by Standard Steel Car Co., and 500 
by Greenville Steel Car Co.; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., the plain mate- 
rial for the 1000 repairs by Youngs- 
stown Steel Car Co., and Bethlehem 
that for the 500 repairs by Buffalo 
Steel Car Co. The cars involve an 
average of 10 tons each or a total of 
60,000 tons. 


_ Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Orders for 
icht rain are groving ° ere pionti- 
ful. One West Virginia coal inter- 


est bought seven carloads, the larg- 
est order of the past week or two. 
The 1.60c figure is strong as a min- 
imum and an advance from that level 
is in sight. 

changed. 
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Chicago, Oct. 27.—Actual track ma- 
terial placements have been light the 
past few days, although roads not 
yet committing themselves for their 
1926 requirements are nearing that 
point. The Missouri Pacitic is dis- 
tributing 40,600 tons of rails among 
western mills, with the Texas & Pa- 
cific a prospective buyer of 25,000 tons 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis of 8500. Bethlehem, Tennessee 
anc Colorale Fesl & Lur a.e ex- 
pected to share in the Santa Fe distri- 
bution of 75,000 to 100,000 tons, Wa- 
bash railroad is inquiring for 15,000 
tons of 90-pound rails. 

The New York Central has added 





1000 steel gondolas to its inquiry 
for 1000 box cars and probably will 
be in the market for stock cars short- 
ly. This makes about 12,000 cars 
pending in this district, of which the 
40.0 Trisco and 3000 Missouri Pa- 
cif orders may be plaved this week. 

Oftawa, Ont., Oct. 26.—Canadian 
National railways have purchased 35,- 
000 tons of rails and the Canadian 
Pacific 18,000 tons from the British 
Empire Steel Corp., Ltd. Bookings of 
wheels, tie plates and other accessor- 
ies have been made. 





ORDERS PLACED | 








Chesapeake & Ohio, four air dump cars, te 
the Case Crane & Engineering Co., and three 
mail cars to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, four cars 
to American Tank Car Co. 
Illinois Central, 200 stock cars, 

American Tank Car Corp. 


to General- 








| ORDERS PENDING | 





New York Central, 1000 55-ton steel gon- 
dolas; pending. 

Sinclair Refining Co., 50 tank cars; bids asked. 

South African Railways & Harbors, 50 hopper 


ears; bids asked. 





eee « 
Wire 








Deliveries Delayed But Orders in 
Less Volume—Fence And Barbed 
Wire Slack 





Ir 


ufacturing wire demands have bene beyond the ability of pro- 


U cece conditions are lacking in wire and its products. Man- 


ducers to keep deliveries prompt. 


Nail orders are in much 


less volume than during the summer and in fencing and barbed wire 
the lack of new business is marked. Prices are firm and makers pre- 
fer to lose tonnage rather than shade the prevailing level. 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Some_ wire 
mills are behind on deliveries of man- 
ufacturing wire and orders have been 
heavy. Nail orders have been less, 
only a few carloads coming through 
each week. Lack of fencing and barbed 
wire business is causing the wire in- 
dustry to trail other finished steel 
lines in operations. The average wire 
mill operation is about 60 or 65 per 
cent. Prices are firming somewhat 
and the tendency among makers here 
is to refuse business rather than 
shade 2.50c and 2.65¢c on wire and 
wire nails, respectively. 

Boston, Oct. 27.—Inquiry and sales 
of wire nails show marked improve- 
ment following a long period of dull- 
ness. Wire sales have been heavy 
and include one order of 400 tons at 
2.65¢ Worcester. 

Chicago, Oct. 27.—One maker of 
wire and wire products expects the 
present level of 2.55¢, Chicago and 
western mill, for plain wire and 2.70c 
for wire nails to hold through fourth 
quarter. That some buyers may pay 
more as the quarter closes is pre- 


dicted. Demand is sufficient for 60 to 
70 per cent mill operation, with job- 
bing and manufacturing lines mani- 
festing continued slight improvement. 


Forms To Store Liquids 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corp., has incorporated 
a subsidiary known as the General 
American Tank Storage & Terminal 
Co., to provide bonded warehouse 
storage for, to finance and to facili- 
tate the loadings and unloading of 
liquids in connection with the com- 
pany’s tank car service. This is a 
new departure for the corporation 
and will inaugurate the establishment 
of a svstem of plants for tank storage 
in bulk at seaboard points for liquids 
moving in the export and import 
trade, such as petroleum products of 
all kinds, vegetable oils coming from 
the Orient. molasses from Cuba, ete. 
The first plant in this svstem has been 
established at New Orleans, where 
storage capacity for 20.000 000 gallons 
of liquids is being provided. 
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Firm Tone Prevails in Metals and Prices 
Stronger—Zinc Continues Market Leader— 
Aluminum Quotations Advanced 











Nonferrous Metals 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 

















—Copper—— Spot Lead ® 
Electro Lake Casting Tin. N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 %, Spot Ingot 
? Cents per pound 
ms BE ances 14.50 14.62% 13.75 62.75 9.60 9.30 8.45 27.00 18.00 34.00 
Oct. 22 14.57% 14.70 13.75 63.75 9.60 9.30 8.60 27.00 18.10 34.00 
Oct. 23 14.62% 14.75 13.80 64.00 9.60 9.30 8.65 28.00 18.50 34.00 
Oct. 26 14.65 14.80 18.85 63.12% 9.60 9.35 8.65 28.00 18.75 84.00 
Oct. 27 14.72% 14.83% 13.87% 63.624 9.60 9.35 8.6214 28.00 19.00 34.00 





EW YORK, Oct. 27.—Prices 
N of nearly all the nonferrous 

metals have gone up in the 

past week, with an especially 
strong market in zinc. Aluminum, the 
most steady of the metals, unchanged 
for more than a year, joined the pro- 
cession with an increase of 1 cent a 
pound, to 28.00c and 29.00c for the 
principal commercial grades. 

Active buying by users, better ex- 
port markets, and extremely small 
stocks of metals, are conditions that 
cause the advances. With the metal 
markets in sound condition and the 
business outlook good, users are ven- 
turing a little farther into the fu- 
ture in some metals than they have 
lately. Brass and copper rolling mill 
products, unchanged since early in 
August on the basis of official pub- 
lished prices, were marked up % 
cent Monday, but in these materials 
and in the copper market, buying 
is mostly for the usual 90-day period. 
The increase in brass products was 
caused by the strength in zine as 
well as by better business and re- 
covery in copper. 


Zine.—Urgent demand for prompt 
shipment following strength caused 
by larger export buying and small 
stocks, sent the zine price up nearly 
% cent in less than two weeks. With 
stocks of metal practically non-existent 
at smeltine plants, prompt shipment 
sold at 8.70c E. St. Louis, and. then 
with this kind of need apparently 
about satisfied and the market ap- 
pearing to be whatever the buyers 
were willing to pay, galvanizers ex- 
tended their interest farther ahead, 
the first time in many months, after 
they had been caught short, and 
January sold as high as 8.60c, De- 
cember was about the same and 
November five noints higher. Smelters 
now have litt’e prime western to 
offer for the latter month, while in 
brass special and high grade they 
are well booked over the rest of 
the vear. Zine sheets have been ad- 
vanced to 11.75c base. 

Tin.—Not a great deal of buying 
has been done by users in the past 
week or two but the market has been 
strong because visible supplies are 
limited and shirments anpear to be 
well taken. Much metal has been 
going to the automobile industry, in 
the form of solder, in addition to a 
larvre steadv tin nlate business. 

Copper.—The red metal has been 
fluctuating in a narrow range late'y, 
and now is. swinvine toward the 
firmer position, with buying a little 
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more active and shipments continu- 
ing large, but the exports still lag 
behind the business of early this year. 
When the latter will be resumed on 
a big seale is the question on which 
the trend of prices hitches. 

Lead.—Buying of lead is more ac- 
tive again and prices are strong, with 
premiums for prompt shipment but 
a short period ahead and sales are 
mostly at 9.25e E. St. Louis. 


Prof. C. A. Adams, director of the 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
PEG TI FS ictacd che Rocertocastbeedethnass cies 19.37% 
Copper, hot POM]  ...crcccccocieccoccessece 23.00 
es eB ta RE a esiaaleiicintnel 11.75 


Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 13.25 to 13.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 








gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
i BORNE 2 cinsidndnnceiitiamnie 24.00 
CIEE aissciksiniancce vipitiaenehaiaintancpeameseide 25.00 
RODS 
High brass (round %®% te 
2Y%-inch)  ........ 17.12% 
SANE CPTINE id scsi sotcsncsbens citcsacecysberetenes 19.87% 
WIRE 
MNINIIOUN: :asataghaciys bora snseenitceudarensdbieeecoedes 16.37% to 16.62%4 
BNET, CNMIID * snncacnndiccessscorkocehnsaresibatntiees 19.87% 
Old Metals 


American Bureau of Welding, recent- 
ly appointed a small executive com- 
mittee to form a nucleus of a larger 
gas welding research committee.  S. 
W. Miller was chosen as the chair- 
man of the body, which held a meet- 
ing in New York early in October. At 
that time several important problems 
of the industry were selected to be 
assigned to appropriate sections of 
the country. 





Coke By-Products 








Distillates and Sulphate Firm — 
Benzol Demand Steady 


New York, Oct. 27.—Light oil dis- 
tillates are firm, with demand steady. 
On xylol and solvent naphtha deliv- 
eries are considerably deferred, but 
fairly prompt shipment of benzols can 
be obtained. 

Pure benzol is quoted at 24 cents, 
works, in tanks, and 29 cents, in 
drums, and 90 per cent at 23 cents, 


in tanks, and 28 cents in drums. 
Xyol in tank lots is quoted at 
26 cents works, and in drum 
lots 382 cents, works. Solvent 


naphtha and toluol are unchanged 





Dealers’ buying prices, cents per p d 
HEAVY RED BRASS 








SO? GENE - scsacamncasccttadaclominanainccweubns 9.00to 9.25 
ROS... - saerssvscringpisciiidibiitiasadhiitinlliesiteteeib ie 9.50 to 9.75 
Cleveland 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
TRIE SEUEEN”  cotacscabioanasvenisavthedarasabipooniante 7.00 to 7.25 
 PSSESS Se eee ae ERR 8.25 to 8.50 
Cleveland 7.60 to 1.75 
ZINC 
PONE: OM 5+ wineisihaniaininomaghtbindieneciaiies 5.25 
TEPER. saceicncenstassnauncuassaenceadiatened 4.50 to 65.06 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 





on RE ES LEER EN ES 8 11.25 to 11.50 

INTE)” Scenesnchchascscstcseheompadieswehet bine 11.50 to 11.75 

CEG | siioisienebccasd ddd dabiesonbbes 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 

ee i SR ee ramen ene 8.25 to 8.50 

WPI. sacs ntaicnsicbontnanssqnaiahesedeNeunsauiin 8.75 to 9.25 

REPOWUNUNEE ” ccatbacgnencadtdcncticgscttihoieceedegrouts 8.25 to 9.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

Cleveland 7.50 to 17.75 

LIGHT COPPER 

Whereas. Wattle: siccesisiscisgeerciannireniatnsnt 9.50 to 10.00 

RE TIS PRE ERE 2 10.50 to 10.75 

RMETERNE  Socxccompsuncabvssuceredonsunminerasd sauna 9.75 to 10.00 

LICHT BRASS 
PIG scesceks bois oi sdse bacecass ced cacadadstictccxss 7.50to 809 
CRAVBIGHE . . cciriceesccsedncraeiane 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 


Borings, Cleveland ...........2...c.c2c00eeee 12.00 to 15.00 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland.... 17.00 tu 20.00 
Clippings, Cleveland 21.00 to 22.00 


Secondarv Metals 


25.00 to 25.50 
12.50 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lets 











Spot Centract 
Pure benzol $0.24 inidennaaiadh 
Toluol 0.26 apes tielincasaitity 
Solvent naphtha occ 0.26 (nominal) 
Commercia] Xylol  ....ccccccceccseceee 0.26 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
flakes ........... 0.05% to 0.06% 0.05% to 0.06% 
Naphthalene 
ill . 0.06% to 0.07% 0.06% to 0.07% 
Per 160 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia .............. CRD . sccinianess - 





at 26 cents in tanks, and 31 cents in 
drums, and phenol at 22 cents works, 
in tank lots. This latter product 
may be had for less, in attractive 
quantity. 

Strength characterizes sulphate of 
ammonia. While current demand is 
restricted, production is heavily taken 
up by contracts. Sulphate for do- 
mestic account is quoted $2.75 to $3, 
delivered. Naphthalene is dull but 
unchanged at 5% to 6% cents works, 
for flakes and 6% to 7% cents for 
balls. 
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Northwest Trade Slack 


Most Heavy Contracts for Year Closed—Current 
Business Brings Fair Volume 


EATTLE, Oct. 22—With prac- 
be tically all large public contracts 
for the year awarded little new 


work of any consequence is to be 
placed during the winter. 


The foundry business is slow, op- 
erations in this district probably be- 
ing less than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Plants are well stocked with raw 
materials and buying is at a mini- 
mum. Consumers have not yet placed 
large orders for first quarter deliv- 
ery. Some Columbia pig iron or- 
dered months ago, is still being de- 
livered. Little continental and Brit- 
ish iron is now afloat for this terri- 
tory although some coke is still en 
route. Prices are about the same, 
continental being quoted at $25. Tyne- 
- Side coke is available at $14. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Pacific Coast Steel Co. has reduced 
bars from 2.45c to 2.35c, placing the 
local market in line with eastern quo- 
tations. The Seattle plant is still 
operating two furnaces. Business 
continues in small tonnages but the 
aggregate is about the same as dur- 
ing the last 60 days. The Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. has been awarded 500 
to 600 tons of steel for the new 
Skinner building, Seattle, and 200 
tons for the Portland Masonic Tem- 
ple have been awarded to an unnamed 
interest. 

Plate and shape prices are hold- 
ing their own on a basis of 2.30c 
and 2.35¢c respectively. The market 
is reasonably steady, nothing under 
those figures being reported. De- 
mand for plate is restricted in this 
territory although a normal move- 
ment of light gages for repair, 
boiler and tank work is noted. There 
is more activity in shapes than in 
plates. The Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co. has awarded a total of 432 tons 
of shaves to the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., covering two new 


units at the Everett plant. Wallace 
Equipment Co., Seattle, is working 
on contracts totaling about 4000 


tons. Contracts nending include 100 
tons for an addition to the state 
asylum at Steilacoom, 100 tons for the 
Grover Cleveland high school and 90 
tons for the University § Bantist 
church. Portland will open bids Nov. 
4 for a steel sran to ross Jefferson 
street canyon. The arch will be 250 
feet in length. Poole & McGonigle, 
Portland, were awarded the contract 
land, were awarded the contract for 
the structural steel involved in the 
new mill at Camas. Wash., for the 
Crown-Willamette Paner Co.  Vul- 
can Iron Works has obtained the con- 
tract. at a ficure said to be about 
$40.000, for the steel for the frame- 
work of an additional unit to the 
plant of the Powell River Paper Co., 
Powell River, B. C. The addition 
will be 150 x 450 feet. The general 
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contract is held by Armstrong & 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C. 


Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report trade 
rather slow. The trade is buying out 
of stock but orders are in small 
tonnages. Sheets are-in fair demand 
but other items are not moving in as 
large volume as a month ago. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 
has placed an order for 190 tons of 
cast iron pipe with the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., through its North- 
west agent, R. C. Polk, Seattle. 


Old Materials 


1 cast iron scrap is in poor 
demand, sales being limited to less 
than carload lots. A. No. 1, cupola 
size, is quoted at $16.50 net ton. 
Steel scrap is unchanged as to price 
although the situation is a trifle 
firmer as the main buying interest 
is less discriminating in its selection, 
quotations being $10.50 and $11 gross 
ton. 


Results Shown 


Of Sheet Simplifications by Report of 
Board of Review 

The sheet steel simplification board 
of review, of which Walter C. Carroll, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, is chair- 
man, met at Atlantic City, Oct. 22, 
to review the situation, since the May 
meeting, created by adoption of the 
simplification schedule. The board 
submitted the following report which 
was adopted to the metals branch 
of the National Hardware association 
of the United States: 


“Your committee attaches much im- 
portance to the unfortunate conditions 
which have dominated the sheet steel 
industry during the past nine months 
and recognizes the influence which 
these conditions have had on the strict 
maintainance of the roofing portion of 
the simplification schedule. 

“Tt should be understood that the 


No. 


flat sheet portion of the schedule 
has overated satisfactorily. Excep- 
tions having been of a local and 


special character and only as to sizes. 

“In certain sections of this big 
country of ours, the roofing portion 
of the schedule has, through constant 
educational effort become a reality, so 
far as the elimination of sheets lighter 
than No. 28 gage for roofing are con- 
cerned and your committee believes 
that this benefit to the entire indus- 
trv will be permanent. 

“Exceptions have been largely con- 
fined to isolated sections, where it is 
recornized that special conditions have 
retarded full adoption of the simplifi- 
cation program and we find that the 
demand for lighter sheets for roofing 
has been insistent. Your committee 


feels that because of the progress 
made with the flat portion of the 
schedule and the roofing portion in 
many of the important consuming ter- 
ritories of the United States that no 
backward step should be taken. 

“In order that a constant check may 
be made by the board of review it is 
strongly urged that shipments of roof- 
ing be reported each month in terms 
of per cent as to the gages shipped. 
The figures should be sent by jobbers 
and manufacturing roofers to the sec- 
retary of the metal branch and by sheet 
mills to the secretary of the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers for composite report 
distribution. Such monthly reports 
should serve as an incentive to every- 
one handling roofing to continue their 
best efforts to reduce the sale of 
sheets lighter than full No. 28 gage 
for roofing purposes. We desire to 
urge the adoption of nothing lighter 
than No. 29 gage full weirht in those 
isolated sections where additional edu- 
cational work is necessary.” 


Inland’s Third Quarter 


Earninss Are Shown 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
in its report for the third quarter, 
shows net profit after all charges 
and estimated federal taxes, of $1,- 
189,235. Net earnings from opera- 
tions, ofter administrative and mainte- 
nance expenses, were $1,794,078. In 
the previous quarter net earnings 
amounted to $1,230,813 and in the 
third quarter of last year to $2,355,- 
946. 

The Inland Steel Co. has just sold 
to New York bankers a $12,500,000 
issue of 20-year gold debenture 
bonds. Proceeds will be used _ to 
reimburse the company for about 
$5,000,000 expended for expansions 
and to provide additional funds to 
complete expansion plans. These 
include the installation of blast fur- 
nace No. 4, the addition of 74 ad- 
ditional Koppers’ by-product coke 
ovens and the complete electrification 
of Indiana Harbor plant. 








Canadian Output Gains 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 27.—Pig iron 
produced in Canada in September to- 
taled 34,609 gross tons, an increase of 
8096 tons or 31 per cent over the 
26,513 tons made in August. The total 
tonnage for the nine months this year 
was 372,960 tons, against 518.860 tons 
last year. 

Steel ingots and castings increased 
from 25,007 tons in August to 37,094 
tons in September. For the nine 
months ending with September, the 
output of steel ingots and castings was 
508,269 tons against 581,711 tons for 
1924, 
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British T fata Outlook Hetahites 


Foreign Competition Is Being Checked, and More Blast Furnaces Resume— German 
Mills Sell 20,000 Tons of Steel Bars To Far East—India 
Inquiring for 9000 Railroad Cars 


European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


the week from South America, Bengal and Rhodesia. In- 
dia is inquiring for 9000 railroad cars. Considerable im- 


ONDON, Oct. 27.—(By Radio)—The outlook in the 
British iron and steel markets is slightly better. 
Lower British prices are checking foreign competi- 

Pig iron stocks are being 

reduced, and two more blast furnaces have resumed. 
Good orders for structural steel have been received in 


tion, although it still is keen. 


gaining. 


provement also is noted in the market for galvanized 
sheets and tin plate. 

German mills have sold 20,000 tons of steel bars for 
delivery to the Far East. 
ported by German interests, and French exports also are 


An increase in exports is re- 


British Welcome American Pig Iron Orders 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Oct. 16.— 
(European Staff Service)—The 
arrival of substantial orders 
from America for pig iron has 

imparted a new firmness. The 20,000 
ton order to Guest, Keen & Nettle- 
folds mentioned last week has proved 
merely an incident among a numb2r 
of contracts fairly spread through the 
ironmaking districts on the seaboard. 
Lincolnshire, it now appears, has good 
orders on which shipments are being 
made through the port of Imming- 
ham, and on Tees-Side the orders 
booked, including 60,000 tons arranged 
through a well known firm of ex- 
porters, amount to 75,000 tons. Great 
Britain obviously can suit American 
requirements in the matter of quality. 
The iron ordered is of a special found- 





| Sterling $4.84 | 





Recently the smelters have regulated 
their output to meet limited require- 
ments, and stocks are not large. 
Demand for hematite generally has 
improved, with the result that for 
east coast qualities an additional six- 
pense ($0.12) is quoted, making the 
price for mixed numbers £3 14s 6d 
($18.02). No attempt has yet been 
made to increase other brands, but 
they are firmer, No. 3 Cleveland b:2- 
ing at a minimum of £38 6s_ 6d 
($16.09). In the Midlands, the North- 
ampton makers are firm at £3 2s 6d 
($15.12) for foundry iron and £3 5s 


output of steel ingots and castings 
was 638,900 tons which is 300 tons 
over the 1913 monthly average. It 
will be seen that the present keen 
competition for business is mainly due 
to the greatly enlarged capacity, es- 
timated at something like 60 per cent 
introduced since the war. The pig 
iron figures for September were 448,- 
700 tons, comparing with the 1913 
monthly average of 855,000 tons. The 
wide disparity is, no doubt, partly 
due to the increased use of steel 
scrap. But the foreign trade in pig 
iron has been enormously affected by 
low foreign exchange values. The 
effect of the American business has 
been to stimulate home buying, which 
is now more confident than for a long 
time past, buyers and sellers being 





($15.73) for Derbyshire. 

The latest figures of production 
present a curious contrast b>2tw2en 
steel and pig iron. The September 


ry quality, low in phosphorus, and it 
is understood local and imported ores 
will be employed. The effect has ben 
immediate in increasing production. 


fairly in agreement that present 
prices are not likely to be reduced. 
(Concluded on Page 1128) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


R f British French Belgium and German 

ollars at Rates o Luxemburg 

ape at e. October 26 Ma a Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
ge, K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


North Sea Port 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Sissenack-- Wy Cable 


PIG IRON £Esd France Francs £sd 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $16.13 3 6 6* $14.55 340 $14.85 330 §6©$16.°98 3 100 *Mi 
© ie heer ae enna angegartemel 2 ate 15.76 3 50 14:77 345” 14.63 325 15:0 3 20 ie ana gestae 
Sn oak C inlsh denned 19.16 317 0f 14.55 340 14.40 320 1698 3100 foundry iron; (1) . Basic-besse- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 17.95 3 140 22.33 aes Fe 21.83 4100 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 128 6d 
OME AIRS GS I gs $26.68 5 100 $20.97 4°0 $21.38 475 $26.68 5100 (83.03) f. 0 b.  Ferromanea- 
, OS SSA eee ee Se 44.86 9 50 28.68 670 27.68 615 29.10 6 00 nese £15 Ss Od ($73 96) 
FINISHED STEEL f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
Mo icati es S45 cals cuases $36.38 7100 $27.39 640 $26.10 580 $31.53 6100 £15 Os Od ($72.75) f. o. b. 
Merchant. bere STIs (cWRsiedeetscuskdc sare 4 A ats 4 ean — 1 id ; 2 The equivalent prices in 
SPRETNER) WRROOE, 056 as 2 < sivngeisie co oBsabare ‘ 5 c Rc 11 0 i i 
Plates. ship, bridge and tank....02.02.0.. 1.57¢ 7 50 130c 685 1 .30¢ 635 «1.38 6 50 were 9 geremb ent nnsiy 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..............2.00 2.22- 10 50 2.22c 1,170 2.18¢ 1.070 2.64c 12 00 Per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Bheets. galvanized, 34 gage, corrugated., pare is : +-3he 412s se 2250 3.6% 1615 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
ands and Strips. ......eeceseeeeeeseees .22¢ .52¢ 4°¢ 30 1.65¢ 7100 i i 
ON NN Se oa ks oka MEA Se 2 ne 2.38¢ 11 00 1.73c 910 1.63c 800 1.60¢c 7 50 — Py gon ‘ee arin vd 
Galvanized wire, base........sesceeesees 3.03c 14 00 2.28¢ 1,200 2. 24c 1,100 ioe. 2 06 eee ee 
Wile MONG MONE: |. sidvs cba vee vanehisees 3.14c 14 10 0 1.40c 1,000 1. 84c g 2.20c 10 00 _ per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds eceecevese $ 4.79 Ee I 5st age ok chev. keeee $ 6.55 1 70 for basic open-hearth steel; 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported — pnt np oe 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.13 3 66 $14.77 345(2) $15.08 335 $19.55 85 besnessek: anenl 
AMER WOR GG. sce vakathuscesstuwewse 16.49 3 80 14.12 330(1) 15.08 335 20.24 88 y 
IE 5 ao pe cine arene bgaelee 4 3.03 0126 6.0) 142 5.53 125 5.52 24 
NN rt Seas s oa cekhs cesbeehae be 25.46 5150 18.83 440 22 05 40 27.60 120 
De RNGWNEE (55 bby éiekeds tt vocsbebeuss 1.73¢ 8 00 1.0lc 530 1 07c 525 1.48¢ 142 
DUO ROR BONS a oo iig os Wins 0:4'0145 cb & 1.62c 7100 1.1le 585 1. 19¢c 585 1.35¢ 12? 
NN er ek pk c acon Ren 00 00s. sbhee Lissend 0 0 1, 00c 500 1.13c¢ 555 1.36c 130 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.62c 7 100 1.69¢ 890 1.3%c 680 1.51c 145 
Sheets, black, 24 gage... ..........se000. 2.27c 10 10 0 2.30c 1,210 2.30¢ 1,125 2.50c 240 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, corrugated.. 3i52e 16 5 0 3.28c 725 4.6% 2,300 3.65c¢ 350 
ee MNN <i whey 5 cack ss ce bae dis ce 2.38 11 00 1.73¢ 910 1.63c 800 1.56c 150 
BORG GAG DUTP. 6c oc cv ccessccscceccece 2.22¢ 10 50 1.33¢ 700 1.43c 700 1.59¢ 152 
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indicate that October 


RR insica. from various machine tool centers 


for September. 
tained. 


chines, will begin placing orders 


New York, Oct. 27.—Recent im- 
provement in machine tool buying is 
being maintained, and October is ex- 
pected to show a substantial gain over 
September. Railroad buying, although 
including no large lists, features the 
market. New York Central closed on 
two presses to Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., three engine lathes to 
another builder for West Albany, 
N. Y., shops, and a turret lathe to 
still another builder for Depew shops. 
Lackawanna railroad awarded four 
machines to Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore Inc., who also booked a large 
grinder for Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., 
and one for Illinois Steel Co., South 
Chicago, Ill. Other railroad buying 
includes a 62-inch boring and turning 
machine for Illinois Central; a 5-foot 
radial drill for Texas & Pacific and 
600-ton wheel press for Florida East 
Coast, all going to Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. Boston & Albany has closed on 
a shaper to a Cincinnati builder, and 
Florida East Coast on a_ universal 
flue cleaner. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 27.—Scattered in- 
quiries and sales are on the increase, 


and the outlook is pleasing in the 
machine tool market here. Repre- 
sentative manufacturers are led 


through their dealers to expect good 
business for the fall and winter. Lo- 
cal dealers anticipate sharing liberal- 
ly in the distribution of Norfolk & 
Western orders which it is thought 
will start this week. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has commenced 
to purchase against recent appropria- 
tions, one dealer receiving orders for 
a milling machine and a universal cut- 
ter and tool grinder. Carnegie Steel 
Co. bought a motor-driven grinder for 
Youngstown, 0. Another nearby 
manufacturer closed on a punch and 
shear, with an order for a _ second 
promised this week. Crane sales are 
few and far between although orders 
are expected momentarily from Carne- 
gie Steel Co., Weirton Steel Co., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and others. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. bought one crane 
this past week. 

Cleveland, Oct. 27.—Buying of ma- 
chine tools continues in fair total in 
this territory and in practically all 
eases the October volume of business 
will better that of September, which 
also was a good month. Operations of 
manufacturers shew improvement. 
Purchases of the automobile industry 
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sales 
lish a total considerably better than that 
The improved buying noted during 
the last half of the month seems to be well sus- 
It is believed that the Norfolk & Western 
railroad, which recently asked for bids on 80 ma- 





will estab- 


this week. Al- 


remain curtailed. All dealers report 
sales to consist of but one or two 
sales. Used tools are in good demand 
and are moving well. Even better 
buying is in sight for the fall. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 27.—Users of ma- 
chine tools are manifesting more in- 
terest in the market and builders are 
more optimistic as to the future. 
Several inquiries of consequence are 
pending, especially from the railroads. 
An encouraging feature of the mar- 
ket is the fact that buyers are clos- 
ing on inquiries more rapidly. Niles 
Tool Works reports the sale of a 5- 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











22 jib cranes for Mobile & Ohio railroad, 
awarded through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
Ine., New York, to Whiting Corp. 


10 1%-ton jib cranes and nine 1%-ton electric 
hoists for Bessemer Gas Engine Co., placed 
with H. D. Conkey & Co., through Page 
& Ludwick and Frank D. Chase, Inc. 

Three 5-ton electric overhead cranes for Link- 
Belt Co., Crane 
Co. 

Three 3-ton single I-beam cranes for Ostrander- 
Seymour Co., Chicago, to H. D. Conkey & 
Co., through Page & Ludwick. 

Two 10-ton, 3-motor lumber handling cranes 
for Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, to Mil- 
waukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., through 
Page & Ludwick. 

Two 2-ton single I-beam cranes and 1-ton 
bracket crane for Oxweld Railway Service 
Co., Chicago, to H. D. Conkey & Co., through 
Page & Ludwick. 

Among the single awards were: 10-ton overhead 
crane for open-hearth building addition, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Monessen, Pa., to 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Works; 
ton gantry crane for Harrison, N. J., yards 
of Pennsylvania railroad, to Whiting Corp.; 
5-ton electric crane for water works, Oil 
City, Pa., to Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; 35-ton 
electric overhead crane for Hudson Gas & 
Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to an un- 
named builder. Following single awards were 
placed with H. D. Conkey & Co., through 
Page & Ludwick: 3-ton underhung traveling 
crane for Clarence C. Hahn, Springfield, IIl.; 
l-ton underhung crane for Great Lakes 
Supply Co., Chicago; 2-ton underhung crane 
for Royal Steel Co., Chicago; 1%-ton jib 
crane for Manton & Smith Co., Chicago. 


Chicago, to Shaw Electric 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Large number of cranes for Andes Copper Co., 
and Chile Exploration Co.; expected closed 
shortly. 

Group crane orders expected soon from Car- 
negie Steel Co., Homestead and elsewhere, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.; and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Latter prob- 
ably will buy one crane for coke oven addi- 
tion at Hazelwood. 


October Sales To Better Those of Sevtem- 
ber—Railroad Business Is Important Factor 
in Market—Automobile Industry Waits 





though no other large lists are pending, railroad 
buying is of considerable importance. 
turers of equipment are busy and are preparing 
for a heavy fall demand. Awaiting developments 
in the automotive industry, Studebaker Corp. has 
deferred action on $400,000 worth of equipment 
while Nash Motors Co. is reported to have made 
purchases to a total of $100,000. Crane buying lags. 


Manufac- 


railroad, 90-inch journal lathe to the 
foot radial drill to Texas & Pacific 
Nickel Plate and a boring mill each 
to Illinois Steel Co. and Black & 
Clawson Co., Hamilton, O. Cincin- 
nati Planer Co., G. A. Gray Co. and 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., booked 
several orders each. National Screen 
& Manufacturing Co., which recently 
purchased one of the Lunkenheimer 
Co. plants. is preparing a list for 
outfitting the plant. Used equipment 
business is better also. 


Boston, Oct. 27.—Activity in shap- 
ers during the week here has stimu- 


lated an otherwise quiet market. Bos- 
ton & Albany railroad closed on a 
shaper under negotiation for some 
time. Thomson Spot Welder Co., 
Lynn, Mass., also bought one as did 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn. General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 


Mass., closed on six or seven tools. 
Other sales were mostly for single 
tools. Among the buyers were Elec- 
tric Car Heater Co., New Haven, 
Conn., Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., and Moore 
Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Inquiry for new tools shows some im- 
provement but used tool sales dropped 
off abruptly. 

Chicago, Oct. 27.—October is prov- 
ing much better than September for 
most Chicago machinery sellers. Nash 
Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., is re- 
ported to have closed on’ $100,000 of 
equipment, mostly crankshaft lathes. 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
has placed two 36-inch planers but 
deferred action on nearly $400,000 in 
equipment pending determination of 
the trend in the automotive industry. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
closed at Youngstown, O., for most of 
its recent list for Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. Palmer House, Chicago, has is- 
sued a list for a small machine shop 
in its new Chicago edifice, Bendix 
Brake Corp., South Bend, Ind., is 
doubling its equipment and will buy 
shortly. National Paper Container 
Co., Milwaukee, wants three used 18- 
inch lathes, two 8-foot and one 4- 
foot. Chicage is inquiring for a 15- 
inch lathe. Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago, may augment its milling ma- 
chine equipment. A. 0. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, placed some special tools 
last week. The Chicago board of edu- 
cation has finally closed on its tool 
list for Carl Schurz high school. 
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Steel Corporation 


Earnings for First Three Quarters of 
1925 Far Exceed 1924 


Third quarter earnings of the 
United States Steel Corp., totaling 
$42,400,412, after deducting operating 
and maintenance expenses and esti- 
mated taxes, were considerably above 
the second quarter total of $40,624,221 
and the third quarter of 1924 at $30,- 
718,415. Earnings for the first nine 
months of 1925 totaled $132,907,625 as 
compared with $122,174,899 for the same 
period of 1924. After depreciation 
and sinking fund and other charges 
the net income for the third quarter 
or 1925 was $23,804,823 compared 
with $15,078,110 for the same period 
last year. A balance of $8,604,611 
was added to surplus for the quarter 
just ended, whereas in the third quar- 
ter of 1924 a deficit of $122,102 was 


balanced. Further data on earnings 
follow: 
Third Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter 
1925 1925 1924 

PONE ii vincctites 18,918 513 14,027,700* 10,430,105 
August .......... 14,399 265 14,452.104* 10,107,685 
September .... 14,092,634 14,154,902* 10,180,625 
Tota! earnings 

after deduct- 

ing operat- 

ing an 

maintenance 

expenses and 

estimated 

a epee ae 42,400,412 40,624,221 30,718,415 
Depreciat ion 

and reserve.. 11,233.089 11.362.150} 10,853,513 
Sinking fund... 2.685439 2.700.390) ; 
Bond interest 4,407,654 4,456,863 
Interest and 

bond pre- 

mium _......... 269,407 215,814 4,786,792 
Net income.. 23,804,823 21,889,004 15,078,110 
Dividends 

Preferred .. 6,304,919 6,304,919 6,304,919 
Common ..... 6.353.781 6.353.781 6,353.781 
Com. extra 2,541,512 2,541,512 2,541,512 
Balance for 5 
surplus ...... 8,604,611 6,688,792 **122,102 
otal nine 

months’ net 


sricenees $132,907,625 — ...ccccccceseveees122,174,899 





*April, May and June in second quarter. 


**deficit. 


Malleable Castings Sales 


Continue Steadv 

Washington, Oct. 27.—Malleable 
castings production in September to- 
taling 58.573 tons, reflects the steady 
demand of the past four months, ac- 
cording to returns to the denartment 
of commerce from 130 manufacturers. 
Totals for June, July, August and 
September have varied less than 2000 
tons. Operations in September were 
at 51.3 per cent of capacity. Follow- 


ing are further comparisons: 


Per cent 


Total tons of Total tons Monthly 


1924 produced capacity booked capacity 
. eee 81,159** 22.4 80.200 109.255 
Angust ........ 86 727** 826 34.427 112.496 
Sertember .. 41.507°* 36.9 48.129 112.349 
Octoher ........ 5A OGR*** 42.8 54 Keg 114.264 
November .... 47.927** 425 48 REG 112.011 
December .. 58,773****50.9 46.541 115,474 

1925 
Jannary ...... 66.267 °***57.6 61.140 115.179 
Fehruary .... 6022N** 632.0 49.673 118.530 
March ........ 61,245** 53.5 56.481 114,506 
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April . 62.962°** 55.1 58.001 114,195 
May ...... ww 61,003*** 63.9 50.594 113,260 
June see SR.RRT*** 51.5 47.303 114.24 
TUly coors eee 57,.229°° 60.2 56.933 114.144 
August «. 56.%29*** 49.6 48.691 114,455 
September .. 58,573 51.3 49.832 114,217 
**Includes 4 plants reported idle. 
***Ineludes 5 plants reported idle. 
****Includes 6 plants reported idle. 


India Increases Bounty 

Washington, Oct. 27—-Word has been 
received here that the legislative as- 
sembly of British India has passed a 
measure granting additional bounty on 
steel produced in India of 12 rupees 
per ton up to a maximum of 6,000,000. 
The bounty is to continue until March 
81, 1927, and 1,800,000 rupees must 
be paid before March 31, 1926. 


Carl Hartmann, Green Bay, Wis., 
jobber of machinery, etc., has filed a 
personal petition in bankruptcy. His 
liabilities are given as $309,739, and 
assets as $312,918. The largest lia- 
bilities are notes endorsed for a num- 
ber of Green Bay manufacturing com- 
panies in which he has been inter- 
ested. 


Bar Iron Mill Wages 
‘Are Unchanged 


Puddlers’ wages in mills represented 
by the Western Bar Iron association 
will be $11.13 per ton in November 
and December. This is the same as 
in September and October. Finishers 
will continue to receive wages 44% 
per cent above base. At the bi-month- 
ly settlement with the Amalgamated 
association in Youngstown Monday the 
average sales price of bar iron in 
the September-October period was 
1.95¢ per pound, the same as in the 
two months preceding. The settle- 
ment is made as of the twentieth of 
the month. Following are further 
comparisons of average sales prices: 








1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 

Jan-Feb. _...... 2.05c 2.35¢ 2.25¢ 1.60¢ 2.80c 
Mar.-April 2.05¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 1.50c¢ 2.25¢ 
May-June 2.05¢ 2.25¢ 2.50c¢ 1.60c 2.30c 
July-Aug. src 1.95¢ 2.15¢ 2.50¢ 1.70c¢ 1.85¢ 
Sept.-Oct. 1.95c¢ 2.10c 3.40¢ 1.95¢ 1.70¢ 
Nov.-Dec, ........ weeee 2.050 2.385¢ 2.20c 1.65¢ 
Yearly a... cscccs 2.21¢ 2.380¢ 1.76¢ 2.14¢ 


Pig Iron Prices Show 
Sharp Advances 


(Concluded from Page 1104) 


nage of basic this week brought out 
quotations of $19, valley. The Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. has blown out its 
No. 3 furnace at Cleveland. which 
was on foundry oven, for relining. 

About 5000 tons of low phosphorus 
iron has heen sold by one maker 
recently, 28.50, valley, applying on 
some of this. 

Youngstown, O., Oct. 27.—Steel in- 
terests have advanced prices of No. 2 
foundry $1 a ton to a minimum of 
$20. valley. 

Chicago, iron 


Oct. 27.—Northern 


has been advanced 50 cents to $22, 
Chicago furnace, for No. 2 foundry 
and malleable and $22.50 for No. 1 
foundry, and appears firmly -estab- 
lished at this level. Sales for both 
last and first quarter delivery are 
being made on this basis. A_ spot 
market of large proportions has devel- 
oped. Many melters are anticipating 
their contracts. Shipments for 1925 
to date exceed those for all of 1924 
by over 10 per cent, and 1925 prob- 
ably will be the biggest pig iron year 
in the history of the Chicago district. 
A surprising amount of first quarter 
iron has been sold. Current inquiry 
for the first quarter includes 2000 
tons of No. 2 foundry, one of 1000 
tons of No. 2 foundry and 400 of 
malleable, 1000 of No. 2 foundry and 
1500 of No. 2 foundry. A _ nearby 
user of malleable is considering 4000 
tons for the first half. Five hundred 
tons of No. 2 foundry and 500 of 
delivery has been placed in Michigan. 
One southern maker is now asking 
#21. Birmingham. An inquiry involves 
300 tons of silveries. A sale of 100 
tons of charcoal, at $29.04, Chicago, 
is renorted. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 27.—Virtually all 
furnaces in the southern Ohio group 
are sold up for the balance of the 
year. The minimum price is $20, Iron- 
ton, for fourth quarter, while a ma- 
jority of the furnaces are quoting 
$20.50 for first quarter. Southern 
iron was quoted last week at $19 to 
$20 Birmingham with one Tennessee 
furnace interest at $19. Recent pig 
iron sales aggregate close to 20.000 
tons. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
bought 7000 tons of northern iron 
for its Louisville Ky., plant, while the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit Mich., 
closed for 1000 tons of 8 to 9 per cent 
si'very for first quarter. The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati is in the mar- 
ket for 700 tons of northern foundry 
for first quarter. 


St. Louis, Oct. 26—A brisk de- 
mand and advancing tendency in 
prices continue to feature pig iron. 


Virtually all classes of melters are 
participating in the movement, except 
steel producers. Since the first of 
October there has been a: steady in- 
crease in the melt. Sales during the 
past several days total close to 20,000 
tons. with insuiries outste-ndinz be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 tons. The Amer- 
ican Stove Co. bought 6000 tons of 
high silicon iron, along with 1500 tons 
of northern and southern foundry. 
The leading local producer has sold 
a limited tonnage of iron for first 
quarter. Prices on such sales have 
been at the maximum fignres of the 
present range for last quarter. Several 
additional instances of small pre- 
miums for immediate shinment are re- 
ported. High silicon iron is scarce, 
and the latest sales reporte’ weve at 
50 cents to $1 per ton higher than 
the last preceding transactions. 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 26.—No. 2 
foundry pig iron has been advanced 
by Birmingham furnaces to $21 for 
this year and the first quarter by 
same foenaces. Whether $29 has dis- 
appeared is not certain. A large amount 
of jnon bee heen taken from furnace 
stocks. Foundry reserves also are 
getting down to a minimum. Two 
orders for more than 1500 tons each 
were closed recently. 
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Imports Steady- Exports Lower 


Shipments Drop from 188,963 Tons in August to 136,754 Tons in September, the 
Smallest Monthly Total Since February—Imports Remain at August 
Level—Pig Iron and Scrap Receipts Feature Import List 


September, according to reports 
of the department of commerce 
just released. Shipments in that 
month totaled 136,754 tons, compared 
with 188,963 tons in August and 135,- 


['s and steel exports backslid in 








IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


























—1925— —1924— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
77.065 141,714 26.677 249.126 
92.380 102,302 42.277 165.912 
2.110 155.386 89.279 124,762 
1.249 155.426 60.975 132,739 
6%.117 150.612 66.206 155.422 
83.330 136.847 60.474 172.92 
64 442 188.870 80.410 138,845 
68.489 188.963 44,928 138,670 
68,445 186,754 45,216 135,894 
40.877 158.553 
am” eoembenshinns 34,300 124,464 
auppit o wud O0H83..: 290,606 
685,853 1,306,674 556,281 1,805,064 
Imports Exports 
734.734 2.009.141 
sapanpncenndvenndiotanbousignens 712,895 2.005.100 
on 135.825 2.150.276 
421.274 4,934 087 
. 822.264 4.397.295 
. 169.110 6.338.019 
330.201 6.465.053 
828.965 6.110.732 
~ 282.896 3.532.564 
isistusnbibbeandabine mareahinnditnnscenisegen: an Se 1.549.554 
. 817,260 2.745.635 








894 tons in September 1924. Exports 
for September 1925 were the smallest 
of any monthly total since February. 
Shipments for the first nine months 
of this year totaled 1,306,674 tons, 
compared with a total of 1,805,064 


for the entire year 1924, and 1,392,- 
1118 





582 for the same months of last year. 
The rate of imports remains steady, 











IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 





Nine Months 
September ended September 
1.25 1°24 5 





l’ 25 1° 24 
Pig iron....... 29,917 16.347 315,671 160,123 
Ferromanganese, 
manganese 
metalandalloy 3,294 3,486 51.1°3 73,650 
Ferrosilicon.... 300 $2 4.064 8.280 
DCERD. .aec.c..- 20,445 7,567 71,430 45,287 
Steel ingots, bil- 
lets, blooms 
and slabs.... 1,855 2,771 21.227 29,947 
Steel bars...... 3,748 ** 43,119 *% 
lron bars...... 353 218 9,070 3,326 
Structural 
shapes, plain. 6,086 3,201 61,284 29,440 
Rails and splice 
Re a cis ua 4,453 1,709 34.811 33,884 
Boiler and other 
See ssa 52 502 410 3,247 
Sheets. skelp and 
saw plate.... 197 122 2,785 1,988 
Tin plate...... 24 17 235 932 
Round iron and 
steel wire.... 390 254 3,023 2,817 
Wire rope and 
insulated wire. 112 3,504 1,715 13,154 
Flat wire and 
strip steel.... 170 255 1,610 1,742 
Wire rods...... 324 236 5,485 5,373 
Tubular prod- 
ee 6,260 4,170 54,537* 43,764 
Nails and screws 26 88 1,153 376 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 
O82; ORE cie0ss 6 26 79 133 
Castings and 
forgings...... 465 252 2,452 2,147 
nik tine <i 68.445 45,216 685,353 459,610 


*An error in shortage of 515 tons in June has been 
added to the above total. 

**Stec! bars not reported separately prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. 





68,445 tons being received in Septem- 
ber compared with 68,489 tons in 
August and 64,642 tons in July. Al- 


though only two months of 1925 had 
smaller import totals than September, 
that month was larger than any but 
December in 1924. Imports for the 
nine-month period ending Sept. 30, 
1925 totaled 685,353 tons, compared 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1925 
Gross Tons 
Plates 
Gal- net 
van- fab- Tin Stee! Barb- 





ized ri- terne Sheets, ed 
Countries Rails sheets cated plate black wire 
Rent ose ca ict! OE Se) ER OT eS 
Australian: . iiss ww. a4 es Pe ae ee fix. 246 
NS SS es ee 270° $18 i4.a° A808 © 18 -6E7 
Brit. South Africa 194 25 :.... is 544 
CONOBE: F. bide 4 2710 1951 4401 3610 3903 57 
Sree ) RR Sere 
RO ns, ss bas. beh G03" 035) RSEa Mer. 
Columbia........ 300 460 .... 6...» 670 
EMC GSA cakse we 3626 1130 63 $45 133 226 
Central America.. 412 5°8 305 .... .... 349 
Dutch East Indies .... 947 .... .. i a eS 
Hong Kong...... .. isa? Wie |) eee uae 
eee 78 307 37 3713 6733 
DEUS 5% shes 5's 384 603 143 208 91 391 
eee Ee Bich verses pe 
DEC ew inlk's 6p's ds Le coe Wee Bae? eee 616....:. 
Other Europe..... .... 425 .... FR trie 
Other countries... 616 2653 456 241 288 327 
Other South 
America....... SS Ey rs Ree eee 104 71 
NR Ls alita a «4 0" De eo aa eae. ERE Cate ee 
Philippine Islands. 854 1392 93 236 11 367 
Og Se ee. |. aa ea es 
CHMOGAT 005 5a kas 6 daa) hae, Veae ) fhe SRT 
WOME sso ece. eeeactme, Bese 9 288 
Total.......... 9601 12,784 5853 11845 12007 4582 
with 411,823 tons for the same 


months of 1924 and 556,281 tons for 
all of last year. If the present rate 
of importing continues through 1925, 
it will aggregate the highest total 
since 1913. Imports were  feat- 
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increased tonnage of 
material 
August 


In 
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bars gained from 3031 to 4453 tons, 
and semifinished from 915 to 1855 
















tons. Pig iron tonnage continues 
i heavy, September showing but a 
a IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
x Gross Tons 
Nine months 
Sertember ended September 
1°25 1°24 1°25 1924 
Pig iron....... 3,349 4,799 22,844 34,083 
; Ferromanganese 
a and spiegelei- 
ie GRGK shen ven 21 108 4,101 3.253 
ee | eR Fo 4,940 2,668 62,185 87,205 
ie Ingots, blooms, 
ey billets, sheet 
is bars and skelp 7,610 14,591 54,950 66.459 
be Iron bars...... 343 259 3,877 4,243 
Steel bars...... 70 6,139 82.386 78,650 
Alloy steel bars 146 140 2.853 1,947 
Wire rods...... 576 881 16,1°0 14.426 
Plates, iron, steel 6,160 6,305 75,556 68,289 
Galvanized 
sheets....... 12,875 8,142 122,571 75,072 
f Black stee 
y sheets....... 2,007 11,395 65,794 110,°60 
Black iron sheets 841 681 10,176 5972 
Hoops, _ bands 
and strip..... 3,812 1,947. 23,676 26,662 
Tin plate, terne 
phates. is vins 12,245 7,735 113,344 120,542 
Structural 
shapes, plain. 7,591 9,098 68,656 78,458 
Structural 
shapes, fabri- 
cated: ......: 5,822 6,229 50,882 54.073 
; Metal lath..... 214 99 2,347 1.471 
‘ Stee] rails...... 9,611 18,713 130,833 157,875 
4 Rail fastenings, 
switches, frogs, 
la ste a os 2,982 3,047 29,556 28,793 
Boiler tubes and 
welded pipe.. 18,746 13,927 180,203 159,918 
Malleable iron 
screwed pipe 
fittings...... 456 824 6,672 8,951 
ast iron 
screwed pipe 
; fittings...... 1,158 432 5,657 5,499 
Cast iron pres- 
sure pipe and 
fittings...... 1,343 $07 10,356 10,332 
Cast iron soil 
pipe and fit- 
Le eae re 972 740 6,853 4,°06 
Plain wire...... 2,20 1,141 27,365 15,039 
Barbed wire and 
woven wire 
fencing. ..... 4,872 6,563 53,207 66,835 
Wire cloth and 
screening... . 104 89 1,327 1,36? 
Wire rope... 226 341 3,386 3,463 
Insulated wire 
and cable.... 25 48 535 841 
d Wire, other 
manufacturers 
Mi vent iv ays 942 652 6,537 8,521 
Wire nails...... 777 527 6,737 19,021 
Nails, other than 
wire and in- 
cluding txcks. 681 477 6,856 5,449 
Horseshoes... .. 41 89 542 760 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 
ets, excepting 
track ).5..-.. 1,236 1,471 13,044 13,292 
Car wheels and 
OSIOe.'. 5 sae 1,023 2,710 15,252 16,558 
Iron castings... 1,553 827 8,0 4 6,25 
Steel castings... 239 355 3,537 4,679 
Iron and _ steel 
forgings...... 126 56 1,738 1,177 
TOM, « veineen 136,754 135,894 1,306,6741,401,923 
ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross tons 
September 
1925 1924 
EOIN ini. nas cppesicieganes Miiaaba inn tOe 300 
i RI REIS IEE i Laid Lik UU :pmecsotalce 
IER zcchakasninienevestipivgttdbitaiwnntaviyite. °* aedbepis 4,161 
Sweden ..... 14,458 176,274 
United Kingdom BO" tices 
RO Se ae A 565 705 
MEME. Sisasstrcicananitns babtaddgc sins uatecteaatecoeeeepivaedane 23,500 13,396 
Ge Sick nnthoiami SLs 80,300 389,300 
Algeria and Tumis .........ccceeccsees SRAOR i eect 
PEE “MRITIE” Stacia ccnscccpvcclechesurestane cc asemetaneh 36,100 
Otined: : Gaaetrhes:  siaiceieiataind ® | Tien 1,284 
NE gS ee 92,693 171,220 














DESTINATION OF EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES IN SEPTEMBER 













































































Belgium Be ROI Src cascccssicccsceeevce 6,176 Strait Settlements...... 757 
Denmark 152. Newfoundland and SIE» sac oinseanctiineniabinninen 4,046 
Finland 69 RAPE ceccesseccsexeseee TRO sees ec. 1 
France CES RSPR n..ccceeccccesccees 26 Java and Madura .... 1,623 
Germany 189 Barbados ...... 1 Other Dutch East In- 
(aR Si RIES. tte ts 16 Jamaica .... 116 NO Nate Atthi niammianions 2,365 
Irish Free State ........ Be eatin a eccscncevncenens 269 French Indo-China... 
| pte Sa ea 2,620 Other British West Hongkong 
BN, MON vocccccevesecnes 2 IE endicditsctisewonndeiia 526 Japan ........... 
EMO 1 aii Gncleccenicdctiticdowes 0:5 SIN i nttithlemtinnieds 14,998 Kwantung 
Netherlands _ .............+ 484 Dominican Republic.... 907 Palestine and Syria 42 
ce RE SE his BOS 123. Dutch West Ind’es.... 189 Philippine Islands ... 4,359 
Portugal ..... 3 French West Indies.... ARS) ESE Ae 10 
Rumania ...........- 140 Haiti onc eeeeeseeesseeeserernreee 172 «Australia ....c.cecccccscsccee 2,058 
Russia in Europe. 62 Virgin Islands of U. S. 17__~=SOW#British Oceania 11 
NU Sis caciaiiccncctesermenilion 42 Argentina .... . 1,826 -French Oceania 6 
Sweden _........... 21 ~=OC@Boliv‘a _......... 143. New Zealand .............. 28 
Switzerland a oe 3.310 British West Africa 1 
Turkey in Europe .... OO I AES enranesteveteies 1.759 Brit'sh South Africa 1,431 
United Kingdom 4.100 «—« CIOS sin... ccccecccceceee 7,041 British East Africa.... 17 
CREE Pei Bitncdivecics 47,677 BOGOGOR | ..s.ccescsivieccecees 8 et Saas 100 
British Honduras .... 17__—sC~british Guiana ............ 36 §©6Algeria and Tunis .... 20 
Costa Rica Duteh Guiana. ............ 1 |) EE, crcencecvisicvonoaetedevs 1 
Guatemala ... POCRBURS “ccecccccsescesccnce 6 Portugese East Africa 101 
Honduras PRI - sananiichcsunshlgnepeaeenseena 814 Other Portugese Af- 
Nicaragua Uruguay 185 BO Livikccteecnelvarrschbionts 2 
Panama ....... Venezuela ....... 2,572 
TRE PUNEE Scsnsucrnseneresccevense British India _............ 8,209 Total toms ..ccccccccoccccccsss 136,754 
ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE AND Most other products also lost some, 
MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS iron and steel scrap going from 11,461 
Gross tons 
September 
eeeens | stp. See 1925 1924 IMPORTS OF PIG IRON, SEPTEMBER, 1925 
IES cist nernce:seenegiduionetadinriniioncyansbpnanenal 6 
Russia in Europe Gross tons 
Brazil area susnceunesssssovesssessnnsesnenscansssennes 628 et ee Ne | IE Pore Cy teen oes ee 
British pep AR a Le Aa 9,980 6,060 Germany cecccceccccssssen 
ee RDS See. Paes a ae BER © Aeviccis United Kingdom 
UNNI TINIE ann dh sss cscicangeavanitannsetoibaipenasiis SOO sents Netherlands ......cecece......... 
PRUNE Scie: cd enn cisstnarccepvebesvinsvgecinneeiae . Waiented 75 Belgium 
= ———_ Canada 
TNE onaeeeeie’y ADR ath Ta 22,709 6,142 Kwangtung, leased territory 
Ferromanganese from T 
DE ee ee aay AA 42 32 OEE hi ic isc dicththecebbadeatesthbinmediadienatecndiete 
Netherlands  ..............0:0000 TER. tienes 
United Kingdom 2,294 3,454 
Le a ee SOD” “isda IMPORTS OF STEEL BARS, SEPTEMBER 
Other Countries eo Paice Crane tome 
PN i ae 8,369 8,486  AUStKIA  .......cccsssccrarsnsescnsescenresscossocnssnsacsnenessessere 30 
on A SURES S805 I Ti can tee 2,888 
- IE» sc ccesicsstnntaviciantiin 137 
POPPIN  Cicciddvinciccrcseetesss 591 
IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PROD- Ri cidtind TE Mahe i siiisndsciciccsmstoscinscoes 90 
UCTS BY COUNTRIES IN SEPTEMBER OEE IIIS on. saiceitcsnnsshencnencesecntapnedeocion 722 
Gross tons —_—— 
Country Tons I «s,s cesovstiiamgitnnsimnesdsendiamiaindpbonemmnagiioleniie 4,458 
TIE ii ctiongpnesdccsnemnestadesdlentulbiicrsdlctee 30 
Belgium 11,768 
RII WUE nacccdcecctcctavencdciedecsnersesdeuteden 277 to 4940 tons, plates from 9576 to 
Ss a apm, pence bine 6160 tons, and steel rails from 25,463 
Teh Drew Wiebe: sisiseninaRciniicen 19 to 9611 tons. 
BORE ».citaietvincedgdvocinedeliesstepiaiccumibcnivsspelaiciettes 3 
OUTPUT UNUNEINE © SitNennscdesdcnnditchlagiacecinertidecntnaeivanes 8,893 
epee 43 
eueheneiia 1 
2,097 
13.643 Plant Not Merged 
iL onideninne 9,174 
Bisa 1 Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 27.—Paul 
2 A . 
Ween 1a J. Kruesi, president of the Southern 
Uruguay inbiandeapaveemitiiicnnindyyieviin ‘a ois Ferro Alloys Co., states a proposed 
AER LR, Ha SBS "y consolidation of his company with 
se Ald ma ARRAS ‘ that of the Bon Air Coal & Iron Corp. 
Japan eecsessee 3 has not been effected. Overtures were 
Kwangtung ..........0 125 bie 3 
Brit'sh West Africa ............ 19 made for uniting the two companies 
Pe ae TNT i. cnccctsp este wesaeseimrespcendindesibaede 30 but the merger was not closed. No 
UN oie i ees BES 68,445 change in ownership of plants and 
properties of the Southern Ferro 
‘ : Alloys Co. has been made. 
slight decline from August totals. ys © as been 


Almost half the entire tonnage im- 
ported in the first nine months of 1925 
is pig iron, this material totaling 
815,671 tons. Receipts of tubular 
products fell from 10,275 to 6260 tons 
in the August-September period. 
The largest loss on the export list 
was in boiler tubes and welded pipe, 
this dropping from 35,527 tons in 
August to 18,746 tons in September. 
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The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold a meeting at the 
Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Nov. 7. While 
there the committee will be the 
guests of the Cincinnati local associa- 
tion of which Harry Fenner, pur- 
chasing agent of the Cincinnati Shap- 
er Co., is president. 
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Uses of. Stainless Steel 
Grow Rapidly 


(Concluded from Page 1090) 


hardness, a high carbon type of stain- 
less steel has been developed contain- 
ing the regular 12 to 14 per cent 
chromium, but a high carbon content 
around 0.70 per cent to 0.80 per cent. 

In the chrome-carbon field there are 
compositions which contain from 11 
per cent to 15 per cent chromium and 
0.15 per cent to 0.25 per cent carbon 
and fall between the Type A stain- 
less steel which requires heat treat- 
ment and the stainless iron type which 
is stainless without heat treatment. 
The steels in this intermediate field 
require a heat treatment to make 
them stainless, but after heat treat- 
ment are not too hard to be ma- 
chinable. This type has been used 
in Europe for machinery parts and 
similar purposes, but in this country 
has not been used to any extent, as it 
has no particular advantage over the 
Type A steel in what is known as 
the heat treated or particularly an- 
nealed form. This latter material is 
machinable and also stainless. It has 
better physical properties than the 
0.15 to 0.25 carbon material, which 
has rather arbitrarily been called a 
mild steel type for want of a better 
name. 

Stainless Iron Type 


Owing to the density and hardness 
of stainless steel of the original type, 
efforts were made at an early date to 
modify it so that it would not require 
heat treatment and so that it could 
be more readily used as raw material 
in the manufacture of forged, 
stamped, pressed and machined ar- 
ticles for those purposes in industry, 
commerce and personal use where ex- 
treme strength is not required but 
resistance to corrosion is desirable. 

The development of this type was 
retarded because of the difficulty in 
introducing chromium in the steel and 
maintaining a low carbon, but im- 
provements in methods have made 
possible the manufacture of a com- 
position containing from 10 per cent 
to 19 per cent chromium and having 
a carbon content of 0.12 per cent or 
less. This material is soft, malleable, 
can be cold worked without great dif- 
‘ficulty, and while much stronger it 
resembles wrought iron in many ways. 
Therefore, in selecting a name for this 
type it has been called stainless iron, 
although it is in reality an extremely 
low carbon form of steel, since it is 
manufactured by melting in electric 
furnaces. It has almost the same re- 
sistance to corrosion as heat treated 
stainless steel and while heat treat- 
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ment is not necessary to produce 
stainlessness the physical properties of 
the iron may be greatly improved by 
heat treatment. 

For turbine blades the stainless iron 
type, carefully heat treated, has 
proven superior to stainless steel and 
it is possible to procure bar steel of 
the stainless iron type, having guar- 
anteed physical properties which meet 


the government’s requirements _indi- 
cated in the following table: 

Elastic limit. ................ Over 60,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
ON. WIIG: cicecicoenccinsacd Over 80,000 Ibs. per sq. in 
Tensile strength .......... Over 100,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
PIIRIIOR © iscncicdijinbostesaccotacssnenenainioed Over 20 per cent 


Reduction of area.. 
Brinell  .............++ 
Ee LER ee Over 50 ft. Ibs. 
Machining properties ..............ccccccccceeesecenersseecsees Good 


About 65 per cent 
About 230 BN 








Stainless wire of the iron type is 
now being drawn and used for parts 
of scientific instruments and various 
wire articles where resistance to cor- 
rosion coupled with strength in ex- 
cess of that of nonferrous metals is 
desired. As the production of wire 
is perfected and cheapened it will no 
doubt come into use for all sorts of 
screens and similar purposes. 

Stainless iron sheets for structural 
purposes and common uses such as 
roofing, ship plates and pressed steel 
articles have developed rapidly dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Roofs have been covered with it. 
The navy department has been mak- 
ing extensive tests; car companies are 
experimenting with it and efforts are 
being made to develop a material 
which, although not sufficiently re- 
sistant to remain bright and stainless, 
is resistant enough to withstand the 
progressive rusting or corrosive ac- 
tion of rain, fresh water and salt 
water, and atmospheres’ containing 
fumes and gases common to manufac- 
turing centers. It is, of course, a 
misnomer to describe such a material 
as stainless iron or rustless iron and 
it will no doubt appear under trade 
names to distinguish it from the rust 
resisting wrought irons and irons of 
unusual purity which are also rust re- 
sisting to a marked degree. In this 
type of stainless iron the material will 
probably discolor and after assuming 
a rusty appearance due to a thin film 
of colored oxide, it will be more re- 
sistant to corrosion than any steel or 
iron available, excepting the higher 
grade of stainless ‘steel. 


Product Forges Easily 


Since stainless iron is malleable and 
is easily forged it is used in this 
form for parts of automobiles, agri- 
cultural implements, sporting goods, 
parts of conveying machinery, marine 
fittings, mining machinery, ornamental 
iron works, etc. Stainless iron cast- 
ings are made commercially in Eng- 


land, but this field is practically un- 
touched in this country. 

The use of stainless steel for cut- 
lery and its development for other 
purposes was interrupted by the late 
war when the government requested 
that chromium be used only for war 
purposes. In compliance with this re- 
quest, the manufacture of cutlery steel 
was stopped. Research work was in- 
terrupted by the pressure put upon 
steel mill laboratories in connection 
with the heavy production of war ma- 
terials and the only purpose for which 
stainless steel was made in any quan- 
tity during the war was for aero- 
plane and automotive engine valves. 
It was then found that it could be de- 
pended upon to outlast any tungsten 
steel valves. As a result, those who 
were manufacturing stainless steel at 
that time gained considerable experi- 
ence but at great cost. Little was 
known about the manufacture of 
stainless steel and it- was not an 
ideal time for experimental work. 


Adding Nickel to Steel 


The addition of nickel to steels 
where chromium predominates does 
not improve either the stainless qual- 
ities, except in the presence of certain 
acids, or the physical properties of 
the high chromium steels. On the 
other hand, in the effort to overcome 
corrosion in steels, a group of nickel 
steels has been developed in which 
nickel is the predominant element and 
chromium is added to improve the 
physical properties. Nickel in large 
amounts gives steel the properties of a 
nonferrous metal or alloy with a corre- 
sponding loss of physical properties. 
The addition of chromium tends to off- 
set this. Since this nickel steel field 
is almost as broad as the chromium 
steel field, no attempt will be made 
to discuss it, except to say that, aside 
from the increased resistance to cer- 
tain acids, particularly sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, the nickel-chrome 
group is not quite as resistant as the 
chromium group and the _nickel- 
chrome steels do not have _ the 
strength, hardness nor the responsive- 
ness to heat treatment which is found 
in the steels of the chromium group. 

The addition of copper to the ex- 
tent of 1 per cent in steels contain- 
ing from 16 per cent to 20 per cent 
chromium and about 0.30 per cent 
carbon has the effect of making the 
steels stainless without heat treat- 
ment. It is said to give stainless 
steels, in the higher carbons, prop- 
erties resembling stainless iron. This 
development is so recent that com- 
ment on it should be deferred until its 
value has been established in actual 
use. 
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Price Stabilizing Is Sug- 


gested by Gary 
(Concluded from Page 1085) 


cause of our desire and effort, re- 
spectively, to secure. more than our 
fair share of trade, and, as a conse- 
quence, we have carried competition 
to the point of accepting unreascn- 
ably low prices for our commodities. 
Our goverument, and our customers, 
would have more respect for us if 
we always insisted upon fair and rea- 
sonable prices, never less, never more. 

In some respects the world’s out- 
look today is the antithesis of that 
of ten years ago. Then there was 
raging a bloody, destructive world 
war. Now, peace predominates; in- 
deed, it is almost complete. The 
seeming disposition of the leading 
men of all nations is tending toward 
harmony of action. This augurs 
progress and pfosperity. It means 
a higher level of morals, a decrease 
of crime and poverty, and increase 
of comfort and happiness. We have 
reason to be grateful and we have 
reason to hope and expect great pros- 
perity. We should always be pre- 
pared for emergencies or depressions, 
but we may courageously and _ stead- 
fastly pursue our business course 
with the expectation of succeeding 
to our reasonable satisfaction. 


Foundry Orders Heavier 


Washington, Oct. 27.—Unfilled or- 
ders for foundry equipment on Sent. 1 
were $598,132, a considerable increase 
in value over the total of $447,925 re- 
ported for Aug. 1 and $378,016 for 
Sept. 1, 1924, according to reports 
received by the department of com- 
merce on shipments sales and unfilled 
orders . Sales during August amounted 
to $580,865, as against $353,561 for 
July, and $244,408 for August, last 
year. Shipments totaled $388.371 in 
August, as compared with $352,603 in 
July, and $284,607 in August, 1924. 


Speakers Are Named 

Programs for its fall meetings have 
just been announced by the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s association. On 
Nov. 11, H. Cole Estep, vice president, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, will 
talk on “Developing New Fields for 
Castings.” The same evening Vincent 
T. Malcolmn, metallurgical engineer of 
the Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., will lead the discus- 
sion on the “Application of the X-ray 
to the Determination of Causes for 
Casting Defects.” 

On Dec. 9, A. A. Grubb, technical de- 
partment of Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
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field, O., will present a paper on the 
“Technical Control in the Foundry as 
an Aid to the Foundryman.” Pre- 
pared discussion of this paper will be 
presented by various members of the 
association. The annual meeting of 
the association, which will be held 
Jan. 13, will be a past president’s 
night. 


Stoker Output Gains 

Washington, Oct. 27. — Mechan- 
ical stoker sales in September totaled 
119, a gain of 28 over August, accord- 
ing to reports to the department of 
commerce from 13. establishments. 
Fire tube installations totaled 34 and 
water tube 85. Further comparisons 
follow: 

















Water 
Stokers Firetube tube 

sold boilers boilers 
1923 Total 1464 177 1287 
August .......... 94 17 17 
September .... 73 27 46 
October ........... wee 104 7 97 
November’ ........cccccsosscereee 106 11 95 
BSGROROP  cccsicreqiniccsmons 91 18 713 
GRA. Total wicichencctce 1128 161 967 
January 4 53 
February ... 28 107 
MIO theccneatayousmsticied 17 114 
Avril 23 97 
May 23 99 
June 26 102 
July 30 117 
Re DAC 27 64 
September 20...........:0:s0000 119 34 85 





Republic Iron Quarter 
Shows Gain 


Marked improvement in earnings 
compared with a year ago is shown 
by the third quarter report of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. After 
charges, net was $846,461 against a 
net loss of $45,379 in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1924. In the second 
quarter of 1925 the company reported 
earnings, after charges, of $840,306 
and in the first quarter of 1925 of 
$812,565. 

The surprise in the Republic state- 
ment is seen in the fact that earnings 
for the third quarter covering the de- 
pressed months of July and August, 
were the greatest for the year, ex- 
ceeding both first and second quarter. 
The betterment of September opera- 
tions probably accounted for the in- 
crease in third quarter showing. Un- 
filled orders increased to 123.842 tons 
as of Sept. 30 against 102.320 tons 
three months before and 77,998 tons 
one year ago. 

Earnings for the nine months were 
$2,499 326, or $3.95 a common share 
against $1,765,004, or $1.50 a share 
in the corresponding period of 1924. 


Building Council To Meet 


One of the principal features of the 
annual meeting of the American Con- 
struction council, to be held in Chi- 


cago Nov. 18-21, will be a national 
conference on “Better Building.” Rep- 
resentatives of the industry are ex- 
pected to discuss the relation of con- 
struction to the public, and the place 
of craftsmanship and apprentice train- 
ing in the building program. 

On Friday, Nov. 20, a general ses- 
sion on the reduction of construc- 
tion peaks and depressions is sched- 
uled, which is to include a_ report 
of the council joint committee and the 
American Railway association on the 
co-ordination of publicity for a na- 
tional campaign on greater stabiliza- 
tion of the industry. 

Opening the general sessions of the 
meeting on Nov. 18 will be preceded by 
a meeting of the board of governors 
and the executive committee. Speak- 
ers will be of national prominence. 
A national conference on highway 
construction will be held Saturday, 
Nov. 21. 


Institute Sentiment Is 


Optimistic 
(Continued from Page 1084) 
Butler Jr. who expressed disappoint- 
ment in his inability to attend. C. 
M. Schwab was. not present either at 
the day’s meeting or at the banquet. 
It was learned at the meeting that 
the committee recently appointed to 
revise the estimate of the steel in- 
dustry’s ingot capacity, is busy for- 
mulating a definition of what con- 
stitutes steelmaking capacitv. After 
a plan has been devised which will 
enable all companies to report uni- 
formly, auestion blanks will be sent 

out for the desired information. 

Speakers at the banquet including 
Col. F. Vernon Willey, president of 
the Federation of British Industries, 
and Dr. Peter Munch of Denmark who 
is in this country attending the con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary 
union at Washington dealt with inter- 
national taxes. 
secretary of commerce during the 
Taft administration said the greatest 
problem of our time relates to the 
dangers of overlegislation. 

An unusually large number of tech- 
nical papers were presented at this 
meeting. Three were devoted to prob- 
lems of alloy steel, four dealt with 
various methods of mechanical pud- 
dling, and two involved the results 
of investigations on fuel consumption. 
Dr. John A. Mathews, vice president, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, pre- 
sented a discussion on the paper on 
silicon steel. T. H. Nelson, consult- 
ing metallurgist, Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y., discussed the paper 
on stainless steel. 
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Hon. Charles Nagle, - 
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An automatic tube welding machine and two other welding tools were shown in operation by a manufacturer of gas welding equipment 


Welding Exhibit Is Success 


Annual Fall Meeting of American Welding Society at Boston Features First 
Exclusive Display of Equipment — Attendence Nearly 
10,000 — Technic Linked with Production 


N MANY ways the meeting of the American 
] Welding society just concluded at Boston takes 

rank as one of the most important in the history 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the cities of Boston and Cambridge, and a 
score or more of important manufacturing concerns 
in New England gave their whole-hearted co-opera- 
of this first exhibit of 


of welding. 


tion to insure the success 


of welding. 


usual 
commendation. 


welding machinery. 
ing machinery in actual operation showing all types 
The exhibit was unusually well attended 
with over 2000 registered. 

The technical sessions, all of which were held at the 
institute buildings, 
and provoked much valuable discussion and 


Nearly 30 exhibitors had weld- 


were more comprehensive than 


Diversified Operations Shown By Exhibits 


of the mechanical laboratory 
building during the exhibit of 
welding machinery. 

At the booth of the Page Steel & 
Wire Co. many types of steel articles 
fabricated by welding were shown. 
Of particular interest was a steel car 
seat of the type used in railway 
coaches and made by the Heywood- 
Wakefield Co., Wakefield, Mass. The 
Eggleston Supply Co. of Boston had 
a booth showing a large Variety of 
apparatus among which was a weld- 
er known as a triplex heater adapted 
to repairing cracked and defective 
castings, and made by the Electric 
Heater Co., New London, Conn. The 
actual use of welding wires was 
shown in a large cabinet in the booth 
of the American Brass Co., Water- 
bery, Conn. An _ automatic shape 
cutting machine attracted much atten- 
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Sona were flying in all parts 


tion at the exhibit of the Automatic 
Cutting Machine Co., Boston. The 
machine in operation was of the same 
type as one claimed to be the largest 
automatic shape cutting machine 
built and used for cutting locomotive 
side rods. The operation is simple. 
A master form is mounted on a table 
and a carriage mounted over this form 
supports a torch on an extended arm. 
A small motor operates bevelled 
gears which cause the carriage to 
follow the templet and the form is 
thus reproduced in the piece which is 
being cut. 

The New England Compressed Gas 
Co. had an interesting exhibit show- 
ing the use of different types of torch- 
es and portable outfits. One of the 
largest single exhibits was that of the 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, 
showing commercial method of weld- 
ing tubing. Another machine ex- 


hibited by this same company demon- 
strated the cutting out of art de- 
signs in %-inch steel plate. The op- 
erator merely guided a pointer over 
the outline of a picture and the oxy- 
acetylene torch neatly cut a_ piece 
corresponding to the picture out of 
the plate. 

The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., had a large are seam 
welder in operation which attracted 
crowds throughout the exhibit. Vari- 
ous types of generators were shown, 
one of these exhibited by the Burke 
Electric Co., Erie, Pa., featured a 
micrometer adjustment of the weld- 
ing current. Many interesting actual 
repair jobs were performed at the 
booth of the Electric Arc Cutting & 
Welding Co. A complete rail weld- 
ing outfit was shown by the Rail 
Welding & Bonding Co., Cleveland. 

Other exhibits included portable 
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outfits made by the Carbic Mfg. Co., 
Duluth, Minn., butt and spot welding 
machines shown in operation by the 
Thomson Spot Welder Co., Lynn, 
Mass., method of commercial welding 
of boiler tubes by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and miscellane- 
ous equipment of the Torch Weld 
Equipment Co. John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. had a large exhibit. Among 
other things a completely welded 


boiler 5 feet by 4 feet was shown as 
made commercially by A. F. Robinson 
Boiler Works, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Acme Electric Welder Co. 
demonstrated its spot welder embody- 
ing two or three recent developments. 
The electrodes which are water cooled 
have thin hollow tips which instead 
of screwing on as in the past have a 
snug slip fit. This does away with 
any chance of leakage and facifitates 


rapid changing of the tips. The horn 
connection to the electrodes which in 
the past has been a split bar and 
clamp arrangement, has been rede- 
signed. The horn bar is solid with 
two holes at right angles near its 
end, one for the electrode and the 
others for a_ tightening bolt. The 
American Electric Fusion Corp. op- 
erated an electric spot welding’ ma- 
chine. 


Welders Seek Unbiased Information 


brilliant future for the weld- 

ing industry, which is still in 
its infancy, those in attendance at the 
fall meeting at Boston expressed an 
eagerness for reliable information 
which is not always evident at con- 
ventions of older industries. Scien- 
tific research work is one of the 
greatest aids to all branches of in- 
dustry, said Morris Holland, director 
of the division of engineering and 
industrial research of the National Re- 
search council, in an address on the 


RR eritiane the possibility of a 


-second day of the convention. 


Bringing general research work 
down to the welding field, Prof. C. A. 
Adams of Harvard engineering school 
told of the activity of the society and 
of its relation to industry. Following 
Professor Adams, W. Spraragen out- 
lined the proposed plans of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Welding, which is the 
research department of the Ameri- 
can Welding society. These include 
the expenditure of $100,000 investigat- 
ing welding in connection with pres- 
sure vessels and of a larger sum at a 
somewhat later date in the investiga- 
tion of welding for steel structures. 

At one of the technical sessions, 
chairmen of the various subcommit- 
tees gave brief reports. The com- 


mittee on welding wire raised the. 


question as to what actually makes 
welding wire good or bad. There has 
been much talk of poor welding wire. 


Rails Improved by Welding 


The report of the committee on rail 
joints pointed to the marked increase 
in life of street rails where joints 
are welded. It is not unlikely that 
properly welded joints would increase 
the life of rails by 25 per cent, and if 
this could be done, it would mean a 
$15,000,000 annual saving to the 
street railway companies of the coun- 
try. 

The arc weld is a recent addition 
to the commercial tools available in 
manufacturing, and its increasing use 
in production work may be looked for 
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in the immediate future, according to 
W. Spraragen, who read a paper pre- 
pared jointly by himself and H. M. 
Hobart on “Are Welding as A Manu- 
facturing Process.” The intensive and 
successful use of are welding in re- 
pair work has lead to the gradual 
adoption of the process in manufac- 
turing, continued Mr. Spraragen. 


A plea for more research work in 
the field in thermit welding was given 
in the Wednesday morning session 
by Robert L. Browne of the Metal & 
Thermit Corp. While looking far into 
the future and predicting much im- 
provement, Mr. Browne stated that at 
present cast thermit steel will exhibit 
such properties as 110,000 pounds per 
square inch ultimate strength with 2 
or 3 per cent elongation or the other 
extreme of 55,000 pounds per square 
inch with 40 per cent elongation. 

A somewhat startling account of 
actual field work .in gas welding of 
power plant piping was given Wednes- 


WROOUUNNAUOOCONOGUUAOAUERALSHAOLEUSROUE ASIDES 


Conducts Welding Tests 


To determine the stresses which 
occur in track seam welded joints un- 
der unusually severe conditions, the 
executive committee of the welded 
rail joint committee, at a meeting 
held in Washington early in October, 
decided to conduct a series of tele- 
meter tests. Further knowledge of 
these stresses is desired to aid the 
designing of joints of longer serv- 
ice. 


Welding was started on a number 
of typical welding wires used by 
street railways. Test specimens are 
being made by welding (a) two 
plates of 0.20 carbon, (b) two plates 
of 0.75 carbon and (c) one plate of 
0.20 carbon with a plate of 0.75 car- 
bon. These tests are being made with 
experts in metal are welding, carbon 
arc with “hand feed” system, and 
earbon arc with “rod in position” 
system. 


SUL eS Lee oe 


day afternoon by A. W. Moulder, chief 
engineer of the Grinnell Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. The Grinnell Co.’s ex- 
perience in field welding of pip2 lines 
dates from a power job for a Prov- 
idence manufacturer about 12 years 
ago where several cast steel fittings 
which were found to be defective 
were replaced by welded fittings made 
from the pipe. These fittings on 200 
pounds pressure and 125 degrees su- 
perheat have given satisfaction ever 
since. 


Selection of Materials 


The session Friday afternoon was 
devoted to the selection of materials 
for welding and provoked much dis- 
cussion as to methods of testing and 
standardization of wire. J. R. Daw- 
son, metallurgical engineer of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, spoke of the handicap 
brought about through too low allow- 
able stress on welded joints imposed 
by states and municipalities. He 
said that welding was following in the 
footsteps of riveting and other 
methods of fabrication, and that it 
was up to welding engineers to con- 
clusively demonstrate that higher unit 
stresses were warranted. Mr. Daw- 
son also spoke for the use of a new 
rod known as a high test rod which 
he says under normal conditions gives 
10 per cent greater strength in the 
weld than the use of the usual Nor- 
way iron rod or the mild steel rod. 

The need of an easily made stand- 
ardized test for welding wire was 
brought out in a paper by C. A. Mc- 
Cune, director of research, American 
Chain Co., in a paper entitled “Weld- 
ing Wire A Factor In Good Welding,” 


Metallugical problems of welding 
were discussed at considerable length 
by C. J. Holslag, chief engineer of 
the Electric Are Cutting & Welding 
Co., Newark, N. J., in his discussion of 
his printed paper which he did not 
read. “In general,” said Mr. Holslag, 
“almost all desirable elements in the 
wire burn away in the high tempera- 
ture of the arc.” This is particularly 
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true of manganese and carbon, and it 
follows that high manganese and car- 
bon content of the wire does. not 
necessarily improve the quality of the 
actual weld. 

H. M. Carter, Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
New York, spoke in favor of the 
flame test, and also advocated the 
use of coated wire. He said the use 
of coated wire is almost universal in 
Europe and that their tests invariably 
show higher strength for coated wire 
than for bare wire. 

Recent developments in the fabrica- 
tion of sheets were elaborately de- 
scribed in a paper by J. W.*Meadow- 
croft, general supervisor of welding, 
E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Friday afternoon. The paper was il- 
lustrated by a film showing actual 
operations in the manufacture of au- 
tomobile bodies. 


Shovel Makers Vote To 
Standardize Product 


Atlantic City, Oct. 27—More than 
4000 finishes, varieties and sizes of 
shovels will be eliminated by manu- 
facturers beginning May 1, 1926, 
in accordance with an agreement by 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and buyers who met representatives 
of the simplified practice division of 
the department of commerce here last 
week. The meeting was part of the 
joint convention of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers association 
and National Hardware Association 
of the United States. 

Members of the associations re- 
ceived a report submitted by a spe- 
cial committee that has been study- 
ing the manufacture, distribution and 
use of shovels for more than two 
years. This report recommended the 
reduction from 223 sizes to 127. The 
report called attention to the present 
practice of making shovels in five 
finishes and four grades. The con- 
ference voted to eliminate one grade 
and all but one finish. An exception 
to reduction of finishes was made on 
behalf of the foundry industry, repre- 
sentatives stating that a polished 
shovel saves time of workmen. 

A substantial increase in the volume 
of trade of automobile accessories 
manufacturers was reported, and pre- 
dictions were made that further gains 
will be shown in the first quarter of 
1926. One reason assigned for the im- 
provement is that automobile manu- 
facturers are eliminating equipment 
formerly included in the purchase 
price of their cars, to meet severe 
competition. This is creating demand 
for the accessories manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers. 
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Sheet & Tube Earnings 
Above Year Ago 


Third quarter earnings of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., were 
slightly smaller than in second quar- 
ter but far exceeded third quarter of 
1924. Gross operating income was $6,- 
560,802 against $6,954,167 in second 
quarter and $4,168,620 in third quar- 
ter of 1924. After all charges and 
federal taxes net available for divi- 
dends was $3,299,436 against $2,424,- 
835 in the June quarter and only 
$472,899 in the September quarter of 
1924, 

After payment of dividends there 
was a surplus of $2,062,610 making 
the nine months total surplus $6,709,- 
421. Depreciation was continued at 
the same heavy rate $2,217,362.50 
having been charged off gross earn- 
ings on that account bringing total 
depreciation charges for the first nine 
months to $6,754,410.02, an amount 
larger than the one placed in the sur- 
plus fund. 

President J. A. Campbell did not 
attend the meeting, but he was satis- 
fied with earnings, especially since 
August was the low month in tonnage 
and July was not much better. Sep- 
tember was fair and enabled the 
company to come within 14 cents of 
second quarter. 

Indications are Sheet & Tube will 
show earnings for the year of more 
than $13 per share on common stock 
of which about $9 have been rein- 


vested in modern new mills. The 

comparative income account follows: 
Third Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter 
1925 1925 1924 


Net operat’g inc. $6,560,802 $6,954,167 $4,168,620 





Other income .... 576,734 831,185 338,968 
Gross income .... 7,137,537 7,785,352 4,507,588 
Miscel. charges.... 184,826 605,106 624,513 
Depletion ............ 242,048 251,987 180,678 
Depreciation ...... 1,975,813 2,016,948 2,114,652 
RCGPOEE. ... coeriseinne 1,060,613 1,067,474 1,088,847 
To subsid. 

stockholders 10,298 ii 
Balance _.............. 3,664,436 3,843,835 498,899 
Federal taxes .... 365,000 419,000 26,000 
Net for dividends 3,299,436 3,424,835 472,899 
Pref. dividends.... 249,219 249,219 249,219 
Com. dividends... 987,606 987,606 987,606 
Sarplus  cccocscocccese 2,062,610 2,188,009 *763,925 
Earnings per 

common share $3.08 $3.22 $.022 

*Deficit. 

- 

Sanitary Ware Sales Drop 

Washington, Oct. 27.—Sales of 


enameled sanitary ware in September 
fell from August levels, according to 
reports to the department of com- 
merce from 21 manufacturers. Un- 
filled orders for baths dropped but to- 


tal small ware gained slightly. Orders - 


shipped in the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 in baths, lavatories and sinks 
were heavier than for the same period 
of 1924 or 1923. 


The rapid development of the diesel 


engine for marine purpose was the 
subject of a paper by O. P. Robinson 
of the New London Ship. & Engine 
Co., New London, Conn., presented re- 
cently before a meeting of the Hart- 
ford branch of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


Steel Barrel Output Up 


Washington, Oct. 27.—Unfilled or- 
ders for steel barrels dropped at the 
end of September, but production of 
510,869 pieces during that month 
gained over August and July, accord- 
ing to reports to the department of 
commerce. Shipments in September 
also showed an increase over August. 
Following comparisons are based on 31 
companies and 36 plants for Sep- 
tember and 30 companies with 31 
plants for previous months. 





Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 30days 380 days 
1924 
August ........ 396,112 398,312 201,131 614,349 
September .. 385.212 389.064 218.830 687.040 
October ..... 447,900 441.900 238,426 444,107 
November .. 891,401 889,230 549.188 681.620 
December .... 413,735 407,474 312,602 1,273,632 
1925 
January ...... 420,127 415,040 345,696 1.028.651 
February .... 413.823 407.781 813.544 1,022,680 
March .......... 505.429 610.928 399.940 864,920 
April ........00. 594,971 605.424 411.053 726,499 
May  ercoveee 570.962 569.670 313.123 637.230 
June .. 514.913 608.880 269.964 582,680 
July ..... 497.152 506,894 314,727 974,656 
August ......... 498,449 495.7386 263.588 851,079 
September .. 510,869 503,221 237,580 774,996 
Fabricated Steel Plate 


Sales Continue Drop 


Washington, Oct. 27.—Bookings of 
fabricated steel plate in September 
totaling 23,895 tons was the lowest 
point since April, and considerably 
below the high month of 1925, June 
with 34,402 tons booked, according 
to reports to the department of com- 
merce from 35 establishments and re- 
ported summarily in IRON TRADE Re- 
vIEW, Oct. 22. Oil storage tank work 
was the only classification to gain 
from August to September. Follow- 
ing are further comparisons: 

Oil and mis- 


storage Gas Blast cellan- 
Total tanks holders furnaces eous 


Stack. 





1923 538,156 296,128 438,876 9,730 141,258 
1924 $12,716 122,860 43,747 12,426 108,886 
Sept. 19,881 10,248 1,100 902 6,682 
Total 

(9 mos.) 205,215 75,945 30,988 17,348 ‘i»,224 
Oct. 23,749 7.758 1,660 2,252 10,087 
Nov. 84,153 12,787 1,876 304 9,647 
Dec. 49,559 26,445 9,223 2,697 9,088 

1925— 
Jan. 27,064 4,314 6,529 4,495 9,276 
Feb. 20,805 3,321 4,059 289 17,763 
March 22,502 2,908 3,635 651 8,158 
April 22,421 6,547 1,460 682 9,361 
May 27,684 8,503 2,118 404 10,141 
June 34,402 16,3827 2,192 873 11,849 
July 29 367 6,381 2,254 602 14,159 
Aug. 26,210 7,500 3,671 1.240 11,826 
Sept.* 23,895 8,458 1,510 427 11,410 
Total 

(9 mos.) 234,340 64,259 27,428 9,163 93,433 

Revised. 

*Data for one company estimated. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Nathan Miller, New General Counsel of the United States Steel Corp. 
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IDE juristic background and 

long public service makes of 
him an ideal choice for his new posi- 
tion. 


LTHOUGH lacking direct contact 

with the manufacture of iron 
and steel he has had wide experience a 
corporation counsel. 


EACHER, attorney, jurist, and 

then state governor he comes to 
one of the most responsible posts in 
American industry. 


WOOMUNELLNEOUASONNALGNUAGAUUUOUUEATUENEENCAUAEAAUAOUA UOC ERTS EN 


O ARRIVE atone of the most responsible ad- 
} visory positions in industry through sheer force 
} of personal development and mental ability, and 
without a broad background of specialized ex- 
perience is a distinction attained by few. Nathan 
L. Miller, ex-governor of New York, has been awarded this 
honor in his selection as general counsel, director and 
member of the finance committee of the United States 
Steel Corp., to succeed the late Richard V. Lindabury. 

Although never having been connected with the op- 
erating end of a steel works, nor having progressed 
through the various channels to an executive position in 
the iron and steel industry, he now arrives at a post 
which carries with it some of the greatest responsibilities 
of modern industrial life. 

Mr. Miller’s experience in juristic work and his long 
public service make of him an ideal selection for the 
work of helping to guide one of America’s greatest in- 
- dustrial organizations. His abilities as corporation counsel 
as demonstrated on many occasions will be of valuable 
assistance in shaping the public and legal policies of the 
Steel corporation. Recognition of his mental keenness and 
business acumen is shown in his selection as a member of 
the finance committee of that organization. 

Mr. Miller was born in Solon, Cortland county, New 
York, Oct. 10, 1868. He was graduated from Groton 
Union school in 1883 and Cortland Normal school in 1887. 
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Later he entered a law office at Cortland, and while 
studying for the bar examinations taught school. He 
was engaged in the pedagogical profession from 1887-92. 
In 1893 he was admitted to the bar, and immediately 
started his legal work. From 1899 to 1903 he was a 
member of Dougherty & Miller, and in 1901 and 1902 
he was corporation counsel for Cortland. His first public 
office was that of school commissioner, serving in this 
capacity from 1894-1900. He later became justice of the 
peace and corporation counsel and while in this office 
was appointed comptroller of the state, serving the term 
1902-3. Mr. Miller next was appointed justice of the 
supreme court of New York, sixth judicial district, and 
served from Nov. 10, 1903 to Jan. 1, 19138. He was 
made an associate justice of the appellate division of 
the second department from 1905-10 and was in the first 
department from 1910-13. He served also as judge of 
the court of appeals in 1913. 

Mr. Miller resigned from judicial duties late in 1913 
to become chief counsel of the Solvay Process Co., 
establishing his home in Syracuse. He couldn’t divorce 
himself from public office and in 1920 was drafted by 
the Republican party as its gubernatorial candidate. He 
was elected and later renominated, but in the second 
election was defeated by Governor Smith. Mr. Miller 
then sold his home in Syracuse and moved to New York 
where he has been active as corporation counsel. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








OHN HENRY BODE, elected 
J president and general manager of 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, at a meeting of the board 
of directors Oct. 20, has been vice 
president in charge of operations of 
McIntosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Bode sueceeds E. S. Church as 
president of the Wellman company, 
Mr. Church having been made chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Bode was 
born in Youngstown, Oct. 3, 1886. He 
was educated there, and upon leaving 
school joined the engineering depart- 
ment of Lloyd Booth Co., Youngstown, 
afterward taken over by the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co. as a sub- 
sidiary. He went to Pittsburgh with 
that company after the merger. Next 
he spent a year in the engineering 
department of the Seamless Tube Co. 
of America at Monessen, Pa., and 
then three years with the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, in its engineer- 
ing division. Following three years in 
the engineering department at the 
main office of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Bode joined the Mc- 
Intosh-Hemphill Co. He started in 
the engineering department, next be- 
coming chief draftsman, then chief 
engineer, and in August 1913 was 
made vice president in charge of 
operations. Mr. Bode is a member 
of the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, and cf various Pitts- 
burgh social organizations. His new 
position is effective Nov. 1. 

ae: 2E 

J. J. Carter has been appointed 
factory manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, according to an an- 
nouncement by I. J. Reuter, president. 

* * ok 

Elmer L. McIntyre, for several 
years with C. R. Rogers Co., Corry, 
Pa., has been made assistant general 
manager and secretary of the newly 
formed Brown-Fayro Co., Johnstown, 
Pa. 

* . * 

J. C. Wilson, representative at Cin- 
cinnati for Kelly & Jones Co., will 
continue in that capacity for the Wal- 
worth Co., Boston, which recently ac- 
quired the plants and branches of the 
former organization. 


* aa * 
Edwin G. Howell has been made 
manager of the raw material de- 


partment of the Chicago district of- 
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fice of Hickman, Williams & Co., 
succeeding Emil F. Axner, who died 
Sept. 4. 

* ° * 

Richard Collings, who began his 
connection with the plumbing manu- 
facturing trade through the Cleveland 
Faucet Co. where he took a course of 
training in the shops back in the ’90’s, 





JOHN H. BODE 


has joined the sales force of the 


Bridgeport Brass Co. to cover the 
Michigan, Buffalo, Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh territories. 


* bal * 


Fred A. Geier, president of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected president of 
the Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., that 
city, succeeding the late A. D. 
Scherl. 

* ~ * 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been appointed chairman 
of the American committee of the 


international chamber of commerce. 
He succeeds the late A. C. Bed- 
ford. 

* ok ~ 


James A. Galligan, vice president 
of Mortimer B. Flynn Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, on Nov. 1 will become con- 
nected with Union Railway Equip- 
ment Co., that city. He will be con- 


nected with the sales end of the 
business. Formerly he had been with 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
as assistant purchasing agent, and 
later assistant to the president of 
the By-Products Coke Corp. 

* * * 

Walter C. Cole is president of the 
newly organized advertising firm of 
Cole-MacDonald-Wood, Inc., | Detroit. 
Edmund D. Wood is first vice presi- 
dent and Arch H. MacDonald second 
vice president. Among the accounts 
now handled are: Jewett Radio & 
Phonograph Co.; Hinkley Motors, 
Inc.; Gould-Detroit Axle Co.; Thomas 
F. Boothby; Commercial National 
Co.; Covert Gear & Mfg. Co., etc. 

* * * 

Thomas Potts has assumed the post 
of chief executive of Horace T. Potts 
& Co., Philadelphia, iron and _ steel 
jobbers. Harrison I. Potts, oldest 
of the four brothers, has resigned as 
an active partner owing to his outside 
business interests, but he will continue 
his interest in the company. C. W. 
Potts, manager of the tool and alloy 
steel division, has been spending less 
time in the business owing to recent 
illness. Horace M. Potts continues 
active. Edward Evans, one of. the 
junior partners, and sales manager 
of the company until June, 1924, has 
resigned from the company. 

* * * 

E. Von Maltitz, formerly metallurgi- 
cal engineer of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, has associated himself with 
H. A. Brassert & Co., that city, con- 
sulting engineers, to take charge of 
their work in the field of special 
steels. After graduating in Berlin 
he was for two years assistant super- 
intendent of the open-hearth and 
bessemer departments of the Prager 
Iron & Steel Co. in Austria. Fol- 
lowing this he became open-hearth 
superintendent of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co., Canada, in which posi- 
tion he remained for four years. He 
then became metallurgical engineer 
of the Illinois Steel Co., spending 
eight years in that capacity, first at 
the South Chicago plant and later at 
Gary. In the intervening years he 
was general superintendent of the 
Hess Steel Corp., producer of alloy 
and tool steels and also consulting 
engineer of the Witkovitz Iron & 
Steel Co. in Austria. 
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News ot Societies 








NTEREST in machine shop practice 
among members of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is 

again evidenced in the program of 
papers for the society convention, to 
be held in New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 
Two sessions are scheduled to cover 
this subject. A new feature of the 
meeting this year will be a session 
held under auspices of the special re- 
search committee on metal springs. 
Nontechnical subjects also receive their 
share of attention, with sessions 
planned to cover industrial psychology, 
management, and education and train- 
ing for industries. The tentative pro- 
gram as announced is as follows: 


Monday, Nov. 30 


9:30 a. m.—Council meeting. 
Local section delegates’ conference. 
2:00 p. m.—Council meeting. 
Local section delegates’ conference. 
Main committee on power test codes. 
8:00 p. m.—Open house. 


Tuesday, Dec. 1 
MoRNING 
9:30 a. m.—Machine shop practice session. 
“Principles and Advantages of Optical 
Methods for Measuring Machine Parts,” 
by Henry F. Kurtz. 
“The Tension Ratio and Transmissive 
Power of Belts,” by C. A. Norman. 


AFTERNOON 


p. m.—Industrial power session. 
“The Value of H’'gher Steam Pressures 


2:00 


in the Industrial Plant,” by Wm. F. 
Ryan. 

“The Supply of Industrial Power,” by 
W. H. Larkin Jr. 


4:30 p. m.—Henry Robinson Towne lecture on 


engineering and economics, by Herbert 
Hoover, United States secretary of 
commerce, Washington. 


Evan!ine 
p. m.—Award of honorary memberships 
to Herbert Hoover and Worcester R. 
Warner. 
Presidential address and reception. 


Wednesday, Dec. 2 
MorNING 


a. m.—lIndustrial furnace session. 
“Industrial Furnace Efficiency,” by V. Z. 


Azbe. 
“Fuels and Furnaces for Industrial Heat- 
ing,” by W. Trinks. 
9:30 a. m.—Material handling session. 
“Material Handling Problems and Their 


Solution,” by Frank D. Campbell. 
“Safety in Materials Handling,” by 
D. S. Beyer 


9:30 a. m.—Machine shop practice session. 

“Quest‘on Marks in Machine Design,”’ by 
by F. E. Cardullo. 

“Some Comparative Wear Experiments on 
Cast Iron Gear Teeth.” by G. H. Marx, 
L. E. Cutter and B. M. Green. 

“Normal Pitch, the Index of Gear per- 

formance,” by G. M. Eaton. 
m.—Springs session, under auspices 

of special research committee on metal 
springs. 

“Phosphor Bronze Helical Springs from 
the Standpoint of [rec’sion Instru- 
ments.”” hy W. G. Brombacher. 

“Present Status of the Art of Manu- 
facturing Small and Medium Diameter 
Steel Helical Springs,” by F. H. 
Brown. 

“Characteristics of Weighing Springs,” 
by J. W. Rockefeller Jr. 

“Springs for Flectrical Measuring Instru- 
ments.”” by R. W. St. Clair. 

“Formulas for the Design 
Springs of Square or 

Edgerton. 


9:30 a. 


of Helical 
Rectangular 


Steel,” by C. T. 


“An Outline for the Application of Fa- 
tigue and Elastic Results to Metal 
Spring Design,” by ‘I. McLean Jasper. 


AFTERNOON 

2:00 p. m.—General session. 

Annual report of council. : 

Award of Charles ‘T. Main, Junior and 
Student prizes. 

Report of A. S. M. E. investigation for 
S. P. E. E. on mechanical engineering 
education. 

Progress reports of professional divisions. 

p. m.—Educat.on and training session for 
industries of noncollege type, under 
ausp:ces of committee on education 
and training for the industries. 

“Education for the Industries of Noncol- 
lege Type in Europe,” by Wm. E. 
Wickenden. 

“Apprenticeship Movement and Its Re- 


3:00 


lation to the Building Trades,” by 
Francis Mahoney. 
Eveninoe 
6:30 p. m.—Annual dinner of society at Hotel 
Astor. 
Thursday, Dec. 3 
MorRNING 
9:30 a. m.—Management session. 


“Influence of Plant Design on Plant 

Efficiency,” by Harold T. Moore. 

“Production Control in the Newsprint 
Industry,” by George D. Bearce. 

“Carbon Dioxide as an Index of Fa- 
tigue,” by W. N. Polakov. 


AFTERNOON 


2.00 p. m.—Power plant materials session. 

“Steel Castings for Use in High Pres- 
sure Steam Lines,” by A. E. White. 

“Quality of Bolts for Use in Power Plant 
Construction,” by W. P. Wood. 

“Furnace Refractories,” by E. B. Powell. 

p. m.—lIndustrial phychology session, un- 
.der auspices of management division 
and Taylor society. 

“Present State of Industrial Psychology,” 
by Lillian M. Gilbreth. 

“Psychology in Organization of Prison 
Industr’es,” by E. A. Doll. 

4:30 p. m.—Robert Henry Thurston lecture 

on engineering and science, by Dr. Zay 


2:00 


Jeffries. 
EVENING 
8:00 p. m.—National defense session. 
* * a 


To Show New Machine Tools 


Machine tools and equipment . used 
in machine shop practice will form 
a large and important group of ex- 
hibits at the Fourth National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical En- 





Convention Calendar 











Oct. 28-30—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. Annual conven- 
tion at Congress hotel, Chicago. H. J. Sam- 
eit, 668 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 29—American Refractories institute. Fall 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York. M. C. Booze, 2202 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is acting secretary. 

Nov. 11-14—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Annual convention at Hotel Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Charles F. Abbott is executive director. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Annual meeting in Engineering 
Societies’ building, New York. Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 W. 89th street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Dec. 9-11—American Mining congress. Twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention in Washington. 
J. F. Callbreath. 84 Munsey building, Wash- 
ington, is secretary. 
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gineering, which opens at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Monday, 
Nov. 30. Many new machines will be 
shown, filling out the exposition’s 
basic purpose, to picture the develop- 
ments in power generating and power 
using devices. Combustion devices 
for effectiveness and economy will al- 
so feature the show, and will include 
new designs of boiler furnaces, pul- 
verized fuel burners and the latest 
achievements in crushing and drying 


coal. 
a ~ * 


Papers Program Is Enlarged 


Two new papers dealing with struc- 
tural steel have been added to the 
papers program for the annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, to be held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Nov. 
11-14. The prograrn was published 
in the Oct. 8 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
view. The new papers are: “Elec- 
tric Arc Welding and Its Application 
to Structural Steel,” by R. A. Storm, 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., 
and “My Experience with Concrete 
and Steel in Building Construction,” 
by Albert C. Martin, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Members attending the meeting will 
participate in a golf tournament on 
Saturday, Nov. 14, plans for which 
have been arranged by C. M. Denise, 
chairman of the committee. 


New Furnace Progresses 


Work is proceeding rapidly on New 
England’s blast furnace on the Mystic 
River, Everett, Mass., near Boston. 
The plate work is now complete on 
all the stoves and on the stack, and 
the brick work on both has been 
started. The steel bins are complete 
and the bridge is rapidly nearing 
completion. The structural steel is 
being furnished by McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Boston, the plate work by Wil- 
liam B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
the bridge by Mead-Morrison & Co., 
East Boston, and brick work by Shea- 
Whelpley & Co., Cleveland. 





In August Argentina supplanted 
Australia as the leading foreign mar- 
ket for American cars. Total exports 
of automotive products from the 
United States during August were 
valued at $29,225,000. 
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British Welcome Orders 


From America 
(Concluded from Page 1115) 


Although little buying of foreign 
steel has been arranged lately, earlier 
business is reflected in the September 
imports in somewhat formidable to- 
tals. Steel billets totaled 53,128 tons, 
girders 9065, plates and sheets 12,- 
793. Wire rods appear to be in- 
creasingly bought abroad, the figure 


for the month being 11,148 tons 
against 7476 tons a year ago. A 
large use of steel girders seems to 
be indicated by the importation of 
9065 tons. The only striking de- 
crease is under the head of scrap, im- 
ports of which totaled 3972 tons 
against 25,883 tons in September of 
last year. During the nine months 
the imports totaled 66,119 tons 
against 395,439 tons a year ago. The 
recent slight increases in scrap prices 
have been fairly maintained, and the 
low ranges of values lately prevailing 


are not thought likely to be repeated. 

Galvanized sheets continue a strong 
market. The September exports to- 
taled 51,310 tons, substantially on the 
same level as a year ago, and for 
the nine months the total was 523,- 
201 tonos against 489,494 tons for 
the nine month last year. This is 
almost the only department showing 
an increase over that period, an im- 
portant exception, however being 
wrought tubes, of which the nine 
months total was 137,407 tons against 
122,311 tons last year. 


French Syndicates Drop Price Control 


Service)—Business is quiet, but 

prices are holding. Export trade 

is good. Since Oct. 1 the agree- 
ments of the various syndicates have 
dealt only with production, and prices 
are no longer controlled. Efforts are 
generally made to place orders in Ger- 
many on account of reparations ac- 
cording to the Dawes program. The 
immediate result of this is lack of 
big orders, and for export only. 


Pig iron prices have been raised. 
Foundry pig iron 2.50 to 3 per cent 
silicon is quoted 340 francs ($16.50) 
f.o.b. Antwerp and basic bessemer is 
820 francs ($15.50) both for export. 
In the domestic market no appreciable 
change in prices has resulted from 


Peer Oct. 14.—(European Staff 








| Franc—$0.484 





the existing syndicate. It is generally 
believed that prices will go down on 
account of the'decrease in the price 
of coke. There is no change in hema- 
tite, though imports of British hema- 
tite in France have increased. 


In the steel market producers are 
selling on the scale of prices fixed 
by the late syndicate, pending the 
scale to be arranged by the new syndi- 
cate. Basic bessemer blooms are quot- 
ed £4 7s 6d ($21.30) f.o.b. Antwerp; 
billets £4 11s ($22). Sheet bars are 
£4 18s ($22.40) f.o.b. Antwerp for 
export. It is to be noted that Belgian 


and French prices are the same for ex- 
port. Merchant bars are quoted £5 
6s ($25.60) for export, and about 
585 francs ($28.30) in the domestic 
market. Rods are quoted £5 17s 6d 
($28.50); beams, £5 ($24.30) f.o.b. 
Antwerp for export; wire rod £5 17s 
6d ($28.50); hoops 800 francs ($38) 
for export. 

French plates are offered for sale 
abroad at £6 2s ($29.80) f.o.b. Ant- 
werp, the domestic prices being about 
725 frances ($35.20). Sheets are quot- 
ed 875 franes ($42.02) for export, with 
galvanized fine gages 1700 francs 
($82) to 2300 franes ($111) for export 
f.o.b. Antwerp. In the domestic mar- 
ket French galvanized sheets are quot- 
ed 1850 frances ($90). 


German Position in Steel Is Perilous 


Staff Service)—German output 

of crude steel for October has 

been maintained at the same 
rate as during September, 35 per 
cent. For the first time for about 
a year, figures of production of Ger- 
man iron and steel have been pub- 
lished by the Union of German Iron 
and Steel Industrialists. The details 
are shown in the following table, in 
metric tons: 


Beers Oct. 10.—(European 


Crude 
1913 Pig iron steel 
(Reduced to new territory) 16,761,311 17,598,826 
a 4,936,840 6,305,250 
Bee” etihdcrdienideck evsethdabieencoviba 7,812,231 9,835,265 
Monthly average 
I odin cachetiseuieaentniciniinntnciccabe 1,396,776 1,466,569 


809,849 1,180,908 
990,606 1,209,294 
960,541 1,114,746 
941,201 1,108,748 
ond 885,880 1,030,983 

765,901 899,421 
TJanuary-August nn. 7,223,659 8,763,871 


German output reached its mini- 
mum in 1923. Afterwards, owing to 
the Ruhr occupation, there was a 
continued increase up to March, 1925, 
when 71 per cent of the 1913 pig 
iron output and 82 per cent of the 
steel output were produced. Since 
that time production has _ steadily 
decreased, owing to the reduction in 
home and export sales, and the per- 
centages in August were 55 and 61 
per cent respectively. The average 
for the first eight months of the 
current year were 65 per cent of the 
1913 pig iron output and 61 per cent 





of the 1913 crude steel production. 

This reduced output is sold with 
difficulty, with the result that one 
producer after another is shutting 
down on the ground that present 
prices do not cover cost of produc- 
tion. The Thyssen Co. has given 
notice to a further 25 per cent of 
its unproductive workers and proposes 
to blow out all furnaces except three. 
The Bochumer Verein is working 
short time on the holiday shift basis 
and the same is reported from the 
Laurahutte. The Gutehoffnungshutte 
is considering blowing out one of 
its four furnaces, while the Baroper 
rolling mill has wholly shut down 
owing to reconstruction and will re- 
sume work at the beginning of next 
year. Production of the sheet roll- 
ing mill of the Hennigsdorf Co., con- 
trolled by the German General Elec- 
tric, is to be reduced to about 50 per 
cent of capacity, representing a to- 
tal of 3000 tons a month. As a 
rule the policy of shutting down Ger- 
man works is progressing, while the 
bad financial situation of the pro- 
ducers increase at the same rate. The 
big Stumm combine has already been 
compelled to ask banks for financial 
aid, and the Rombacher Mining Co. 
is in the same unfortunate position. 
The financial situation of Krupps, 
which was also very stringent, has 
been alleviated by the sale of the 
coal mines, “Norddeutschland” to the 
French de Wendel combine. 


President Klockner of the Klock- 


ner combine recently stated that the 
actual situation on the German iron 
market is very depressed, and he does 
not expect improvement earlier than 
the beginning of next year. The 
formation of the new selling unions 
has not brought amelioration of the 
domestic market as traders have still 
considerable stocks on hand which 
they are selling at low prices to get 
ready money. Consumers, on the 
other hand. are reluctant to buy ow- 
ing to shortage of capital. 


Export business continues _ slack, 
although foreign sales increased from 
264,434 metric tons in July to 291,- 
848 tons in August, mainly as the 
result of increased shinments of pig 
iron, chiefly to the United States, 
of bars (mainly to Holland and Den- 
mark), and of scrap (principally to 
Upper Silesia.) Resumption of work 
by Belgian producers had a bad in- 
fluence on German exports. owing to 
sharp competition from that quar- 
ter. Nevertheless, several thousand 
tons of bars for export have been 
sold at £5 8s, especially to Japan. 
Export business in galvanized goods 
and black sheets sold to the Argen- 
tine Republic reached fair totals. 
Considerable sales of galvanized 
sheets, 24 gage, have been made at 
£17 10s to the Argentine, while black 
sheets, 24 gage, have been sold at 
£12 in large quantities to Chile and 
to the Argentine Republic. Medium 
sheets have been shipped to these 
destinations at £6 17s 6d. 
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ROWN EQUIPMENT CO. and 
B Fayro Machine & Equipment Co. 
both of Johnstown, Pa., have been 
merged to form the Brown-Fayro Co. 
B. F. Faunce has been elected presi- 
dent, H. B. Brown vice president and 
general manager, James C. Ayres man- 
ager of sales, E. L. McIntyre secretary 
and John C. Cosgrove treaosurer. The 
Fayro company was organized in 1922 
to repair breakdowns in mines and 
mills in the Johnstown territory. It 
added new lines and developed its 
structural shops to a position of im- 
portance. Brown Equipment Co. was 
formed at Cherrytree, Pa., in 1916, 
moving to Johnstown in 1922. It man- 
ufactures an electric hoist and its out- 
put includes also mine cars, car 
wheels and car parts. It operates a 
large jobbing foundry. The present 
plants will be continued in operation. 
* * * 

“TROLEUM Iron Works, Sharon, 
Pa., has started production of hot 
air furnaces, the first time this class 
of fabrication has been undertaken 


there. The first shipment of the 
product has been made. 
* * * 


DOUBLE electric japanning fur- 

nace in the works of the L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee, was 
demolished by an explosion on Oct. 21, 
causing a loss of $12,000 but no in- 
juries. Repairs and replacements are 
now being made. 

x * *” 


f: QUIPMENT Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 

which recently took over the 
Craftsman Tool Co., Conneaut, O., 
has constituted this the Craftool di- 
vision of the company and has ap- 
pointed C. G. Kellogg to take charge 
of the sales and development of this 
division. Manufacture of continuous 


rotary millers will be continued. 
* * * 


MERICAN ENGINEERING CO., 

Philadelphia, manufacturer of elec- 
tric hoists, stokers, ammonia com- 
pressors and other machinery, an- 
nounces that its interests in Canada 
have been taken over by the Affiliated 
Engineering Companies Ltd. with 
headquarters in the Southern building, 
Montreal. This company has _ been 
formed by the merger of the Taylor 
Stoker Co. Ltd., Montreal, and the 
Cleaton Co. Ltd. M. Alpern president 
of the American Engineering Co., is 
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chairman of the board and F. S. B. 


Heward is president. 
* * o 


NDICATIVE of better conditions in 

the farm implement, machinery and 
tractor business in America as well as 
foreign countries is the fact that the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., is making a large num- 
ber of export shipments. South Ameri- 
can business is especially increasing, it 
is stated, although sales in Europe 
have recently taken on a much larger 
volume than perhaps at any time since 
the close of the war. 

* * 7 

LUMINUM Co. of Canada, sub- 

sidiary of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, will install 10 unusually 
large turbines at Chipsaw, Que., 
where the new plant is under con- 
struction. E. §S. Fiske, vice presi- 
dent, states the plant probably will 
be completed by the end of 1926. 
The turbines and generators are esti- 
mated to cost $11,000,000. Most of 
the equipment for the plant is ex- 
pected to be placed with Canadian 
interests as concessions for water 
power privileges in the Saguenay 
river were granted on the implied 
understanding everything possible 
would be placed in Canada. 


* * * 
LACKMER ROTARY PUMP CO., 
1809 Century avenue, Grand 


Rapids, Mich., A. B. Klise, president, 
has completed its new plant and gen- 
eral offices have been removed from 
Petoskey, Mich. Part of the plant 
equipment also has been removed and 
new machinery added. A new found- 
ry will be built adjoining the plant 
but until this is completed the old 
foundry at Petoskey will supply cast- 
ings. Removal is being accomplished 
without loss of production as plans 
were made to continue work at the 
plant as the new was put into opera- 
tion. Removal to Grand Rapids was 
undertaken to obtain better transporta- 
tion facilities. George C. Schaffer is 
general sales manager. 


Structural Steel Output 
Holds at High Level 


Washington, Oct. 27.—Bookings of 
fabricated structural steel in Septem- 
ber were estimated at 232,000 tons, 





or slightly above the 229,100 tons 
of August, according to reports to 
the department of commerce from 173 
companies with 240,975 tons monthly 
capacity, and reported summarily in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Oct. 22. Actual 
bookings by those companies were 
192,269 tons, or 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Computed shipments for Sep- 
tember totaled 237,800 tons, or 82 
per cent of capacity, the same level 
as August. Indications are that 1925 
will be a high mark in structural 
bookings. Further comparisons by 
months follow: 


Actual Per cent Computed Computed 
tonnage of tonnage tonnage 


booked capacity booked shipped 

1924 1,003,856 1,148,400 1,139,700 
1,703,200 1,783,500 

65 188,600 211.700 

65 188,500 220,400 

83 240,700 185.600 

79 229,100 182,700 

57 165.300 171.100 

58 168,200 182,700 

69 200.100 217,500 

78 255,200 223,300 

69 200.100 226,200 

87 252 300 229,100 

, 83 240.700 246.500 

August ..**198.706 79 229.100 237,800 
Sept. ....***192,269 80 232,000 237,800 











Total 
(9 mos.) 1,668,620 1,948,000 1,972,000 


*Reported by 189 companies with 253,550 
tons capacity. **Reported by 186 companies 
with 240,975 tons canacity. ***Reported by 
173 companies with 240,975 tons capacity. 


To Start New Furnace 
At Granite City 


St. Louis, Oct. 26—A further step 
in the reorganization of the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. was the sale of the 
property at Granite City, Ill., to the 
bondholders for $3,000,000. Officials 
announced after the sale that within 
20 days work would begin on enlarge- 
ments and betterments to cost approx- 
imately $3,000,000, including a new 
blast furnace of 500 tons daily ca- 
pacity, which will bring output to 1000 
tons daily. The company cokes IIli- 
nois coal by the Roberts process and 
utilizes a part of its output for pro- 
ducing pig iron. One of the main 
troubles which resulted in the receiv- 
ership was that the company in the 
past was unable to dispose of its sur- 
plus coke. This situation, it is hoped 
will be eliminated by the additional 
blast furnace. 
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Obituaries 








ARRY KENNEDY, prominent 
H blast furnace operator, died 

Oct. 20 at Sheridan, Pa. He 
was born in Washington county, P.., 
April, 1863. Mr. Kennedy was singl2d 
out first by Charles M. Schwab for 
his executive ability, and made su- 
perintendent of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. interests. He was in charge of 
operations later of the Iroquois stack 
of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. at Chi- 
cago. Probably his greatest achieve- 
ment was the erection and operation 
of a blast furnace for the Nickopol 
Mariople Mining & Metallurgical Co., 
in Russia. Upon his return to the 
United States he took charge of the 
Clairton furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. Later he joined the Don- 
rer Steel Co. to manage its Buffalo 
stacks. He left the Donner company 
shortly afterward to engage in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese for 
the Lavino Furnace Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kennedy was a member of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. He 
was a brother of Reid Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Monongahela Trust Co., 
Judge A. C. Kennedy, DeKalb, IIL, 
and Thomas Kennedy of DeKalb. He 
was a cousin of Julian Kennedy, 
prominent consulting engineer. 


* * * 


John J. Plath, died in Miami, Fla., 
Oct. 16. Until July 1 he had been 
director of sales of the Chrysler Sales 
Corp., affiliated with the Chrysler 
Motor Car Co. 

~ ae * 

L. E. Brayton, for 14 years on the 
sales staff of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Chicago, and recently in charge 
of sales to western railroads, died at 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 


* * * 


Edmund Paulsen, for 24 years: with 
the Little Red Wagon fg. Co., 
Omaha, Neb., Stroud & Cé., succes- 
sors, died Oct. 18 at the age of 63. 

o* . * 

Thomas F. Manville, chairman of 
Johns-Manville Inc., died suddenly in 
New York, Oct. 19, of heart disease. 
He was 63 years of age. He was 
identified with numerous other ac- 
tivities. 

* * ~ 

John I. Beggs, president of the 
Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co., Milwau- 
kee, subsidiary of the Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, died Oct. 17 in the 
former city, aged 78. He was a 


multimillionaire industrialist and 
capitalist and was interested finan- 
cially in many manufacturing com- 
panies. 

* * + 

Charles Keeler Winslow, a _ statis- 
tician for the United States Steel 
Corp., 71 Broadway, New Work, died 
of heart disease at his home in upper 
Montclair, N. J., Oct. 21. He was 
64 years of age. 

* 7 ~ 

Harrison F. Wilmot, metallurgist 
with the Ladish Drop Forge Co., 
Milwaukee, died Oct. 22 from typhoid 
fever after a brief illness. He was 
born in Milwaukee in 1904 and was 
a graduate of Marquette university, 
Milwaukee. 

ca a” By 

Edward S. Page, philanthropist and 
financier, died in Cleveland, Oct. 26 
at the age of 83. He was born in 
Wooster, O., and came to Cleveland 
when four years old. He _ served 
in the 150th Ohio infantry in the 
Civil war. At his death Mr. Page 
was a director of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., president of the Cleveland Wire 
Spring Co. and vice president of the 
National Refining Co. Mr. Page had 
been secretary of the Cleveland Roll- 
ing Mills Co. until that plant was 
purchased by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. in the nineties and he later 
formed the wire spring organization. 

x * * 

Thomas A. Coleman, president of 
the Madison Kipp Co., Madison, Wis., 
manufacturing oiling devices for ma- 
chine tools, tractors, oil cups, grease 
cups, ete., died Oct. 19 at the age of 
67 years. He was born in Oshkosh, 
Wis., and engaged in the farm ma- 
chinery trade, being appointed man- 
ager of the McCormick Harvester Co. 
interests at Madison in 1895. Later 
he went to the International Harvester 
Co. headquarters in Chicago, retiring 
in 1919 but being elected a vice pres- 
ident. He became manager of the 
Kipp Lubricator Co. in 1903 and 
served as president until his death. 


* *” * 


Benjamin Atha, pioneer steel manu- 
facturer of Newark, N. J., and for 
many years a prominent banker in 
that city, died Oct. 24 there, aged 82 
years. His first association in the 
iron and steel industry was with his 
father, who with William Prentice 
in 1864 organized Prentice, Atha & 


Co. The name was changed in 1871 
to Benjamin Atha & Co. Later the 
company moved its properties to Har- 
rison, N. J., and John Illingworth 
was taken into the business. It 
then was reorganized as Benjamin 
Atha & Illingworth Co., and about 25 
years ago was absorbed by the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Orders 
Exceed Shipments 


The immediate outlook for the iron 
and steel industry was painted in 
cheerful colors by President Eugene 
G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
in a statement accompanying the com- 
pany’s report of earnings for third 
quarter. Bethlehem is receiving orders 
for steel products in excess of cur- 
rent shipments, Mr. Grace said. 


For the three months ended Sept. 
39 Bethlehem reports a net income 
ot $2,090,659 against $3,423,190 in 
second quarter and $102,167 in third 
quarter of 1924. Earnings after de- 
ducting all charges ani preferred 
cdividends, amounted to 56 cents a 
share on the common stock against a 
deficit of 54 cents a share on the 
common stock in the third quarter of 
1924, Total earnings for the first nine 
months amounted to $3.53 per share 
as compared with $1.48 per share for 
the first nine months of 1924. 


During the third quarter operations 
averaged 59.7 per cent of capacity 
compared with 42.4 per cent during 
the same period one year ago. Cur- 
rent operations are at the rate of 
89 per cent of capacity, according to 
a statement by President Grace. The 
value of orders on hand as of Sept. 
30 was $46,509,167 compared with 
$50,342,813 at the end of the preced- 
ing quarter and $49,971,161 the same 
date one year ago. The comparative 
irecome account follows: 


Third Second Third 

quarter quarter quarter 

1925 1925 1924 
Total net earn. $8,337,762 $9,708,528 $6,495,731 
Less interest ... 8,262,116 3,301,769 3,466,107 








Balance ........ $5,075,646 $6,406,759 $3,029,624 
Less depreciation 2,984,987 2,983,569 2,927,457 





Net income .... $2,090,659 $3,423,190 $ 102,167 
Less d'vidends on 





preferred ........ $1,075,774 $1,075,791 $1,075,129 
Surplus  .....ccvesssoee $1,014,885 $2,347,399 $ *972,962 
*Deficit. 


According to President Grace, Beth- 
lehem undertcok a $80,030,009 con- 
struction program at the time of ac- 
quiring the Lackawanna, Cambria and 
Midvale properties. This program is 
nearing completion and when the new 
units become productive they will add 
substantially to the company’s earn- 
ing power. 
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October Warehouse Tonnage Heavy 


Prices Continue Steady 
and Firm—Sheets 


Stiffen in East 


OLUME of warehouse trading 

V continues high and October 
will be one of the best months 
Prices are firm and in 
Better 


of the year. 
some centers tend to stiffen. 
mill backlogs are aiding the ware- 
house situation. 

Jobbing demand at New York has 
taken a’ decided: turn for the better. 
One’-leadiig jobbér reports this week 
the best in 1925. Improved position 
of the mills is the principal contri- 
butifig® factor. Sheets are stiffening, 
the. mininum having been raised $5 a 
ton in the last week. 

Shading: continues to feature ware- 
house trading at Philadelphia in the 
steel. bar market, although the ma- 
jority of business continues to bring 
3.20c, base. The volume of sales is 
good. Other prices are firm. 

Volume of incoming business to 
Pittsburgh warehouses still is heavy. 
October is the best month of the past 
four or five in orders. Prices are un- 
changed but firm. Concrete bars are 
selling at 2.50c Youngstown and 2.50c 
to 2.60c Pittsburgh. 

While demand for warehouse pro- 
ducts at Cincinnati is confined to 
small lots mostly, the volume of busi- 
ness in the aggregate is satisfactory. 
The movement of bars and _ struc- 
turals is heaviest, although plates and 
sheets are more active. Nail and 
wire inquiry is heavier. Prices are 
firm. 

Common wire nails have been re- 
duced by Chicago warehouses from 
$3.15 to $3.05 per 100 pounds. Ce- 
ment coated nails have been cut from 
$2.25 per keg to $2.05. 

St. Louis warehousemen report the 
past few days have been marked by 
a slight slowing down in general 
buying, noticeable particularly in 
plates and sheets. Buyers are _ hesi- 
tating. Total volume continues well 
ahead of the corresponding period a 
year ago. Prices are steady. 

Demand for iron and steel ware- 
house products at Detroit is improv- 
ing. Operators report orders are bet- 
ter than in September and far ahead 
of those of October, 1924. Demand 
is being strengthened by the difficulty 
of many manufacturers in ob‘aining 
prompt mill deliveries. Gradual slow- 
ing down in the automobile indus- 
try is expected to remedy this short- 
age in the near future. Prices are un- 
changed and firm. 





Quotations at Cents Per Pound at leading Market enters 

























































































































































































































































































































































































STEEL BARS San Fra 4.656 
Boston $.265¢ Senttle §.266 
Buffalo 8.30c Stu. Lous 4.uve 
Chicago 3.000 St. Paul ain 4.25¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHE 
Cleveland 8.10¢ Boston 6.00¢ 
Detroit 8.156 Buffalo 6.45c 
Los Angel 8.15¢ Chicago 5.00¢ 
N DSO :-. esiiiacchdganaddbanionapeidine 8 24e Cinemnnati 5 65e 
Philadelphia 8.20¢ Cleveland 4.95¢ 
Pitwburgh 2.90¢ Detroit 5.25¢ 
Portland 2.86¢ Los Angeles (corr. 26 ga.) ... 5.76¢ 
San Francisco  ..........ccccccccccscsoseee 3.30¢ New York 5.15¢ to 5.35¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ Ph ladeiphia 5.35¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ Portland 6.76¢ 
St. Paul 3.26¢ _ FAMCISCO  crepesesccercesersocosesece 6.75¢ 
attie 6.25¢ 
et IRON BARS 8.265¢ St. Louis 6.50c 
St. Paul h 5.25¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ BANDS 
Chicago 3.00c¢ Renton 4.016 
Cincinnati 8.80 
Botrele 3.16¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 
New York 8.24 Chscone — 
- ; — Cincinnati 8.95¢ 
Philadelphia 8.20€ = Cleveland 3.85¢ 
St. Louis... $.26¢ = Detroit 3.80¢ 
REINFORCING BARS Los Angeles 4.26c 
Boston 8.265¢ to 3.50¢ New York 8.996 
Ruffalo... ... §30¢ Philadelphia 8.900 
Chicago, billet ......... 2.60¢ Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
Chicago, rail steel enacud-o™ Partiand 4.25¢ 
Cincinnati 9 ry . 
ee Pater 2.86c to 8 10c gage euininaptligninatidignounnn un a 
Detroit -1be St. Pau! 8.90¢ 
Los Angeles, C. Li cscccccecesecesees 3.05¢ - HOOPS : 
Los Angeles, L. C. Li ssescosvee 8.30¢ Boston 5.50 
New York pat’ eveseoeees 2.95¢ to 3 lbe Buffalo 4.05 
Philadelphia 2.90¢ to8.20¢ Chirag aise 
ETE acciisnctstiastspunioniiaminenantinpyiie 2.50c to 2.60¢ Cleveland 8.86 
WOMMMOGO WT © dics cosnccdvechsthsonisnevects 2.50¢ Detroit 4.30c 
San Francisco, C. Li. ......cceesee 3.35¢ New York 4.49 
rg Somerset Nag ai pms sate a Aeon et sae $a 
OCU | a ccitecisvesticiitbcindaccsbissicii adda 8 50¢ Pittsburgh 8.60c 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES Seattle 5.006 
Boston ee. ea = 4.400 
Buffalo re COLD FINISHED STREL 
Chicago 3 10c Rounds Plats 
Cincinnati 3.40 and and 
Cleveland 8.20¢ hexagons enemas 
Detroit _....... 8 25e Boston 3.95 4.45¢ 
Bit RAED |. scccmniccicerenesvetins * $.15¢ Buffalo 8.95 4.4he 
New York 8.34¢ 8 Chicago 8.80e 4.10 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ t03.20€ = Cincinnati ncccomene - 3.88e 4.85¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.00¢ Cleveland 8.2Ne 4.20 
Portland .. 2.85¢ = Detroit 8.75¢ 4.256 
San Francisco  ............s0-cccscsee es 3.30¢ lose Angeles 6.2he* : 
Pomc 8 85e ae .2he uae 
St. Louis 8.26 = Philadelphia .. . 4.400 
St. Paul 3.36¢ Pittshurgh . 4.10¢ 
™ PLATES 8.368 Portland . Pim Ke ¥ 
oston “SOBE — San Francisco  cccccoccccsosseree . 8.75c* 
Buffalo 8.40¢ Seattle AN ‘ tee psn 
Chicago SS: POE cha ees ee 
Cincinnati 3.40¢ *Rounds only. ; ress 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20e COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland, 8/16-imch sss - 8.425¢ — Roston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.156 
Detroit 8.26 Buffalo 6.65e 
Detroit, 3/16-inch ....cce-cseccosesese 8.45¢ Chicago 1. 1Be 
Los Angeles dieses m Bite Cincinnati 7.156 
ow or ° c 
ii nie. Seo ee oe poe 
Philadelphia, $/16-inch ...... 8.00¢ to 3.406 New York .. 6 100 
Prtsburgh 8.00c Philadelphia 6.10¢ 
Portland 8.25¢ | eee ccna 6.30¢ 
San Francisco . ...........cceseeres tai 3 .30e FORFIGN TRON AND &TEEL 
Seattle aoe New York, duty paid 
a 3 35e Swedish hollow drill steel... 15.006 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Svciish iron bare round...... ean 
Boston, 8/1610 CH sesssscsesesessenee 3.9166 WELDED PIPE : 
Buffalo Spa Discounts from warehouse. New York City 
Chicago : 3 60c Standard Stee! Pipe 
Cincinnati , WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cleveland 3.00 Black Galvanized 
Detroit eg Yeinch butt necccvennne —28 +21 
Te: FARIPOROS. ccnccenessmtminamnecnnts < 3.70 % to %-inch butt ....... —86 — 8 
New York S20 inch butt A — =o 
Philadelphia — ......ccccccssrerseereserees " 3.35c Beinch butt  cccccccocceoe ae —87 
Portland 4.25¢ 1. to Sinckh batt .........-68 —9 
San Francisco  .....0.2sseercresesevees 3.70¢ Z-IMCH IAP  ..ccrccccccareserececccee ——40 —22 
Seattle — 4.25¢ 2% to 6 inch lap ... —48  —85 
St. Louis 3.60¢ 7 and 8-inch lap nnnnun —44 —I17 
St. Paul 3.75¢ 9 and 10-inch lap ....... —88 —14 
ms NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 11 and 12-inch lap ....... —87 —12 
Bost 4.95e WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Buffalo 4.40c BI Galvanized 
Chicago 4.000 to %-inch butt ........... +44% +78% 
Cireinnati 4.55¢ winch Butt cccccccrccsren — § +19 
Cleveland 3.20¢ ¥-inch Sette a +9 
Detroit 4.25¢ 1 to 1%-inch butt WW... —14 + 6 
Le ANweles  ...ccccocccosecerseeoneeee _ 4.65¢ Z-inch lap  ....cccccccoee — 6 +14 
Wee TP hiv racccsdisnssstscdacotinessiat . 9 
Philadelphia 1% 
Portland +16 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. will have its centrifugal pipe shop 
completed and in operation March 1. A cupola 
plant with seven cupolas is being erected to 
supply old and new shops. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Standard Gas Prod- 
ucts Co. is building an oxygen plant at Fair- 
field on property of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., to supply plants of the latter 
company. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — American Iron 
Works, G. C. Illingworth president, 1025 
Forty-third place has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital and will take over the plants 
of the North Birmingham Forge Co., and 
the Daniel Ornamental Iron & Wire Corp., 
both plants to be enlarged and additional 
equipment installed for production of indus- 
trial forgings and fabricated iron and steel. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—California Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 452 Bay street, San Francisco, has 
bought a site of 4%4 acres on which to build 
a plant for the manufacture of refrigerating 
machinery. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Miller Auto Bed Co., 
1112 East Twelfth street, will build a planer 
60 x 125 feet for manufacture of a folding 
bed for automobile use and will require 
punches, lathes, motors, spray and enamel 
baking equipment. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Sierra Mfg. Co., 
is seeking a site for a foundry, machine 


shop, assembling plant and other structures 
for the manufacture of stoves and other 
products. George W. Peltier, Farmers & 


Mechanics tank, is president. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—California Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 452 Bay street, has bought a site 
at Oakland and will build a plant for the 
manufacture of boilers and other plate prod- 
ucts. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—California Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 452 Bay street, has bought a 
tract of four acres in Oakland, Calif., and 
will build a plant. W. E. Kettering and 
E. P. McCann head the company. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Skayef Ball Bearing 
Co. will build a 1-story addition at 330 New 
Park avenue. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—New England Sheet 
Metal Works Inc. has been formed with $26,- 
000 capital by Israel Fashinsky, Rose Fash- 
insky and Margaret Pilling, all of Hartford. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—B. Jahn Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of dies and tools, will build 
a 2-story addition 40x82 feet. 


NORWALK. CONN.—Bennett Wire Co., Wa- 
ter street. has had plans made for two addi- 
tions, 30x42 feet and 32x34 feet. 


PUTNAM, CONN.—Putnam Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. is planning to rebuild the burned 
portion of its plant. 

TERRYVILLE, CONN.—The Eagle Lock Co. 
is building a 6-story building to house its 
various sh'pping operations. 

TORRINGTON, CONN.—Fitzgeralds Mfg. 
Co., North Main street, is building a 1-story 
addition for the production of automobile 
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horns and other accessories. P. J. Fitzger- 


ald is president. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Plans have been com- 
pleted by Clarence E. Wunder, Philadelphia, 
for a $200,000 factory building, four stories, 
for the Toppis Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—J. S. Coffin Jr. Co. 
has been incorporated with $3,000,000 capital 
to manufacture engines and locomotives by 
T. L. Croteau and associates, Wilmington. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—C-S Engineering Co, 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
to manufacture and install machinery by T. L. 
Croteau and associates, Wilmington. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Otis Elevator Co., 
E. P. Hoffman manager, 210 East Forsyth 
street, will build a plant at Liberty and 
Monroe ‘streets -for repair of elevators. 


CHICAGO—Illinois Nail Co., 826 Dix street, 
J. B. Sherlock president, is having plans made 
for a 1 and 2-story plant 100 x 160 feet at 
Lessing street and Northwestern railroad. 


CHICAGO—Link-Belt Co., 2300 West Persh- 
ing road, Charles Piez president, has let con- 
tract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for 
a l-story addition, 120 x 260 feet. 


CHICAGO. — McClintic-Marshall Co., 38 
South Dearborn street, will build a 1-story 
addition 100x200 feet at its shop 7769 Dante 
avenue, 


CHICAGO.—Edward Carr Co., 224 West 
Huron street, has let a contract to William 
Morrise, 30 North LaSalle street, for a 2-story 
plant 50x50 feet at 937 West North avenue. 


CHICAGO—William O. Olson, president of 
the Eagle Tank Co., 2450 North Crawford ave- 
nue, has bought a site 209 x 297 feet at 
Kildare and Wellington streets on which he 
will build a plant in 1926 for his concern. 


CHICAGO—Wolff Range Boiler Mfg. Co., 
2045 Fulton street, has bought the former 
Brady foundry at Forty-fifth street and South 
Western boulevard and will occupy it as soon 
as alterations and additions are made. 

CHICAGO.—C. W. Greenfield, 117 North 
Jefferson street, has let contract to Rosenberger, 
Peterson & Leaf, 65153 North Clark street, 
for a I-story factory 3834x126 feet at 1539 
Dayton street. 

CHICAGO.—Majestic «Lamp & Shade Co., 
1044 West Van Buren street, has been incor- 
porated with £20,000 capital to manufacture 
lamps and shades by A. E. Brosilaw, E. F. 
Wambold and E. A. Ginter. 

CHICAGO—Plibrico Jointless Fire Brick Co., 
Kingsbury street, has awarded a contract for 
a 2-story factory 76 x 1381 feet for the 
manufacture of firebrick, to E. W. Sproul & 
Co., 2001 West Pershing road. 

CHICAGO—Automatic Engineering Co., 340 
East Seventy-fifth street, has been incorporated 








with $1000 capital to manufacture oil burners 
and furnaces by J. C. Laws, James T, Sweeney 
and Jay Stough. Stough, Carolan, Loy, 10 
South LaSalle street, are attorneys. 


CHICAGO — International Steam Motors 
Corp., 310 South Michigan boulevard, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture tools, machinery and implements 
by’ K. Storm, M. McGarry and L. Durkin. 
F. F. & J. V. Norcross, 208 South LaSalle 
street are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Fechheimer Iron & Steel Co., 
200 Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated 
with $2000 capital to manufacture and deal 
in iron, steel, railway supplies and machinery 
by Ethel Fechheimer, David Fechheimer and 
Adolph S. Lowenthal. Benjamin O. Morris, 
1001 Conway building, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Marquette Iron Works, 166 West 
Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated with 
100 shares no par value to manufacture iron, 
steel, manganese, coke, copper etc. by C. J. 
Rundquist, M. A. Rundquist and F. T. Peterson. 
McKinley & Price, 166 West Jackson boule- 
vard, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Simms Magneto. Service Co., 
144 West Eighteenth street, has been incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
dynamos, generators and other electrical de- 
vices by Alfred Magnusson, Milton Levinsonn 
and Leslie Steinberg. Brown, Fox & Blum- 
berg, 2059 Illinois Merchants Bank building, 
are correspondents. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Zimmer Tool Co., 366 
Ferris place, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture special tools, dies and jigs by H. A. 
Zimmer, J. D. Mills, H. A. Tedman, T. D. 
Earnest and Charles Martin. Bert E. Me- 
Laughlin, Peoples Bank building, Galesburg, 
is attorney. 


HARVEY, ILL.—Ingalls-Shepherd division of 
the Wyman-Gordon Co. will build a 1-story 
addition to its forge shop. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Stant Machine Co., 
Ivan Stant president, is having plans made 
for a l-story plant 41x92 feet. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Indianapolis Lamp 
Co., Western avenue and Nineteenth street, 
is planning an addition to its plant. Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway, New York, 
are engineers. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Defiance Automatic 
Screw Co. has bought a site and will build 
additions to triple its capacity. 


HAMMOND, IND.—Standard Steel Car Co., 
J. F. Drake president, will build a 1-story ad- 
dition 80 x 3834 feet. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Plating 
Co., 6385 Kentucky avenue, will build a l- 
story plant at 425 West Vermont street and 
remove its business there. 


NEW ALBANY, IND.—Coleman Bros. Mfg. 
Ce. has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
to manufacture gasoline engines and agri- 
cu'tural machinery by Charles J. Coleman, 
Walter H. Coleman and Jesse E. Coleman. 


WATERLOO, IOWA.—Moors Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of sheet metal products and _heat- 
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ers, will rebuild its burned plant, 
buildings 50x60 feet and 50x100 feet. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—American Elevator 
& Electric Co. has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital by Gabe Correjolies president, 
926 Cambronne street. 

BALTIMORE.—American Supply Co., 213 
North East street, M. Gilton manager, is 
building a l-story plant 80x100 feet, general 
contract to J. O. Blair, 3618 Grantley road. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—General Refractories Co., 
Seventh and Chesapeake streets, Brooklyn, a 
suburb, is having plans made for a 2-story 
plant 40 x 55 feet. 

BEDFORD, MASS.—Arabian Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of wrought iron goods, was burned 
recently will loose much of equipment. Re- 
building will be done at once. 

BOSTON—The F. A. Dolan Co., heating and 
ventilating apparatus, has been incorporated 


two 


with $50,000 capital by Patrick A. Dolan, Ed- 
win D. Farmer, William T. Riley, and Frederic 
D. Starrett, all of Worcester, Mass., and The- 
odore Lussier, Lowell, Mass. 


BOSTON,—Thompson Wire Co., 
avenue, Dorchester, is building a 
plant 45x65 feet. 


BOSTON—The United States Steel Wool Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by Samuel 
L. Sneierson, Roxbury, Mass., Bessie Meltzer, 
Malden, Mass., and Richard E. Mudgett, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

BOSTON.—Pneumatic Scale 
Downs, has bought the business and plant 
of the Standard Automatic Machine 
Rochester, N. Y., and will extend its works 
here to accomodate business of the Ro- 
chester plant, which will be removed here. 
Mahlon H. Gregg, secretary and _ treasurer 
of the Rochester company, will become 


41 Mildred 
l-story 


Corp., Norfolk 


Co., © 


an officer of the purchasing company. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Metropolitan Auto 
Body Shop Inc. has been formed with $25,000 
eapital by Eric W. Johnson, Evan M. Johnson, 
hoth of Waltham, Mass., and George J. 
Beehner of Cambridge, Mass. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—Contract has been 
awarded for a factory for the Manufacturing 
Equipment & Engineering Co. here. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS.—Work has started 
on a boiler house addition for the Gloucester 
Electric Co. 

LYNN, MASS.—The Munroe Hardware Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
Hyman Hershoff, Isadore Sampler, Boston, and 
Benjamin Sampler, Lynn. 

NEWTON, MASS.—The Washburn-Stevens 
Co., automobiles, air and sea planes, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by Andrew 
Washburn, Brookline, Mass., Harry E. Stevens, 





Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
have been made represent- 
atives in Illinois for the Mag- 
netic Mfg Co., Milwaukee, and 
the Thomas Flexible Coupling 
Co., Warren, Pa. These lines are 
in addition to the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, and the H. D. Conkey 
Co., Mendota, Ill, Page & Lud- 
wick representing the former in 
the sale of electric traveling 
cranes and the latter in hand 
power cranes. 
* ok * 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
New York, has changed its name 
to American Brown Boveri Elec- 


Pics: & LUDWICK, 14 East 


tric Corp. 
% * * 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has appointed 


George Roberts, 576 Montclair 
street, Detroit, sales representa- 
tive for that territory. 
* * * " 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., 
Boston, has bought the Standard 
Automatic Machine Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and will remove the 
business to the former city. 


* * * 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, industrial engineer, has 


opened a branch office at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in charge of C. 
A. Harwick, for several years in 


the home office. 
* oo oe 





Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co.,° 


Industrial Business Changes 


tive for the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


od * * 
William Leard Co., Inc., New 
Brighton, Pa., has appointed 


George H. Cameron its sales rep- 
resentative in New England. His 
offices are at 683 Atlantic ave- 


nue, Boston. 
* ae * 
Railroad Supply Co., 203 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, has 


bought the business of the Bryant 
Zine Co., Ohio and Orleans streets, 
and will continue to operate it at 
that location. 


* * 
New Process Twist Drill Co., 
Taunton, Mass., has appointed 


the Tool Equipment Sales Co., 

C. B. Cole, president, 18 South 

Clinton street, Chicago, as exclu- 

sive factory representative. A 

complete stock will be carried. 
* * * 

Schwab Boiler & Machine Co. 
is the new name adopted by the 
Philip Schwab Co., Milwaukee, 
which has been consolidated with 
the Schwab-Lezotte Boiler Works, 
Milwaukee. Its plant for the 
manufacture of boilers and heavy 
machinery and heavy forgings, 
is at Sixteenth and Canal streets. 

a * * 

Climax Engineering Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, has appointed Coast 
Machinery Corp., #29 Folsom 
street, San Francisco, its sales 
agent for California. Other new 
sales representatives of this com- 


Keefer building, Montreal; Ad- 
vance Contractor Repair Co., 
1332 West Lake street, Chicago; 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Salt 


Lake City; McDonald & Burg- 
man, Jacksonville, Fla. 
* 7 ” 
American Engineering Co., 


Philadelphia, announces the fol- 
lowing recently appointed repre- 
sentatives for the sale of its 
hoist: All Steel Equipment Co., 
86 State street, Albany, N. Y.; 
American Machinery & Supply 
Co., 1113 Howard street, Omaha, 
Neb.; Ambler & Riter, Kearns 
building, Salt Lake City, Utah; 


Dravo-Doyle Co., 749 Leader- 
News bldg., Cleveland, and 705 
Merchants Bank building, In- 


dianapolis, Ind.; Factory Supply 
Co., Inc., 2122 Avenue D, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; C. Fuson Co., 404 
Fidelity Bank building, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Gibbons & Gordon, Inc., 
534 Canal street, New Orleans, 
La.; Industrial Products Corp., 
1205 Chamber of Commerce, 
Pittsburgh; Menner & Kimball, 
Syndicate Trust building, St. 
Louis; Standard Steel & Supply 
Co., Twenty-ninth street and C. 
& O. railroad, Ashland, Ky.; 
C. Turner & Co., Power build- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tenn.; S. R. 
Vanderbeck, 20-22 South Fif- 
teenth street, Philadelphia; Wylie 
Brothers, 511 North Main street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. A _ repre- 
sentative of the hoist department 
also has been added to the staff 








Cleveland, has appointed M. pany are: George W. Whitehead of the American Engineering 
Fuhrer, 447 Greenwich street, Co., 61 The Terrace, Buffalo, company’s Chicago office, 1401- 
r New York, its sales representa- N. Y.; Edward C. Dingman, 1005 1402 Marquette building. 
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New Construction and Enterprisé 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 

Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer. 51% per 

emt: WAR és $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% per cent 

iron 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

POF COR WCB . cnceimnen 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 61% 

cent iron 4.25 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unt delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
68 to 65 per cent.............. nominal 











FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per anit. f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish tow phosphorus, 62 

to G4 per COME ncecsccececeeseceeee 9.00 to 10.00 
Algenan tow phosphorus. 62 

to 54 per CONt cecccreceroreee 9.00 to 10.00 
Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 

per cent 9.50 to 10.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus. 68 per cent...... 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
to 68 per cent 9.00 to 10.00 


Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

tO BA POT COME. cccerecereeee 8.50 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent... ww» 8.50 to 9.00 











Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent cer pound of metallic manganese econ- 
tained 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 655 per cent........ 

Washed, 48 to 45 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 6 per cent grade 


Washed gravel. Kentucky and 

Illinois mines. per net ton.. $16.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater. per 

net ton 16.50 to 17.50 








———S=—————— ——— 








Boston, and Stephen H. Roberts, Newton. 

NEWTON, MASS.—Work has started on 4 
machine shop for the Newton Machine Screw 
Co. here. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—John Swaine As- 
sociated Iron Works Inc., 26 Cypress court, 
will build a 1l-story addition to its plant. 


WAKEFIELD, MASS.—Subcontracts have 
been awarded for a steel and concrete 1-story 
82 x 42-foot factory and boiler room for 
the Neveroil Bearing Co. 

WESTFIELD, MASS.—Plans are being pre- 
pared for a machine shop here for the H. B. 
Smith Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Burns_ Brass 
Foundry Co. is making plans for building a 
plant in this city. 

BRIGHTON, MICH.—Brighton Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $75,000 capita] to manu- 
facture domestic water filters by Charles E. 
Howland, Detroit; Thomas Leith, Brighton; 
Wiliam J. Kilpatrick, 3903 Quincy avenue, 
Detroit. 

CHELSEA, MICH.—Chelsea Screw Co., manu- 
facturer of screw machine products has let a 
contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for an 
addition 40 x 142 feet and two connecting 
buildings 83 x 35 feet and 35 x 40 feet. 
{Noted Oct. 22.) 

DETROIT—Reliable Tool & Die Co., George 
Langtry manager, 734 Mt. Elliott street, will 
build a l-story addition. 

DETROIT—Michigan Steel Tube Products 
Co., C. E. Miller president, has completed 
an addition to its plant which will increase 
capacity 26 per cent. 

DETROIT—Brenkert Light Projection Co., 
Karl Brenkert, secretary and treasurer, 49 
Cortland street, is building a 2-story mill build- 
ing 70 x 100 feet. 

DETROIT—Pelton & Crane Co. has been in- 
corvorated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
electrical specialties by J. A. Hand, Harold 
W Houghton and Chauncey R. Pelton, 632 
Harper avenue. 

DETROIT—Detroit Conveyor & Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture and install conveyors, elevators 
and handling machinery by Arthur Anderson, 
Clrde B. Craft and William H. Burley, 2505 
Garland avenue. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—American Brass 
Goods Co. is building the first unit of a new 
pinnt here. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—American Appliance 
©o., Ine., recently incorporated, will start 
production shortly of automatic door con- 


trols for garages and other structures. 

LANSING, MICH.—Olds Motor Works is 
placing orders for equipment to double its ca- 
paucity for 1926 production. 

LANSING, MICH.—Fisher Body Corp. is 
installing additional ovens as present equipment 
operating 24 hours per day is not equal to 
demand for its product. 

MONROE, MICH.—Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co. is making plans to rebuild its burned 
plant and install much new equipment. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Products Co., 
J. H. Dwight general manager, North Hamil- 
ton and Monroe streets, will build a 1 and 
2-story foundry, the Auston Co., Cleveland hav- 
ing the general contract. 

OWENSVILLE, MO.—AIl-Locking Zine 
Shingle Mfg. Co., Joseph T. Tate secretary, 
will build a 1-story factory 50x155 feet. 

ST. LOUIS.—Baker-Lee Ice Machine Co. 
of Missouri has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture refrigerating mach'nery by John F. 
Hoffman, 7328 Richmond place, and _ asso- 
ciates. 

ST. LOUIS.—A. J. Lindeman Co., has 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture stoves and other heating 
apparatus by A. J. Lindeman and Arthur 
E. Miller, 604 Carleton building. 

ORANGE, N. J.—A company is being or- 
ganized by J. R. Monroe, president of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 555 Mitchell 
street, and E. E. Britten Jr., who will 
be president and vice president, to manu- 
facture check protecting machines and parts. 
A plant has been leased at South Jefferson 
and Mitchell streets and will be equipped 
for production. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Atlas Winding Co., 
1421 Adams street, will build a l-story ad- 
dition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Commercial Auto Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital by William J. Browne, Catherine C. 
Browne of Irvington and George F. Browne 
of Brooklyn. E. R. McGlynn, Newark, is at- 
torney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Albert Pipe & Supply 
Co. is making additions to enlarge its capac- 
ity and will install two 40-foot span electric 
traveling cranes in its yard. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Star Laundry Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture laundry machinery by J. 
Eckhard, C. Weiffenbach and L. E. Weiffenbach. 
J. E. Selkirk, Buffalo, is attorney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Houde Engineering 
Corp., 1392 West avenue, manufacturer of 


automobile equipment, will bu‘ld a _  1-story 
addition from plans by G. Morton Wolfe, 
arch‘tect, 1377 Main street. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.—Eagle Bronze Works 
has been incorporated with 1500 shares at 
$100 each and 5000 common no par value by 
R. L. Gulatsi, L. J. Gulatsi and J. Fesler. S. 
Weiss, 305 Fifth avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Swol's Iron Works has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital by S. Wolis, 
and E. Endlich. A. Gross, 261 Broadway, is 
attorney. 

NEW YORK—Plusacopy Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
duplicating machinery by H. A. Irwin, J. S. 
Simmons and F. R. Shalitt. S. A. Langfur, 
154 Nassau street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Snap-Tite Clamp Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture hardware specialties by M. Glaser, W. H. 
Mumme and V. Sence. I. J. Palestine, 415 
Lexington avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Coon-Way Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with 400 shares no par value 
to manufacture printing press devices by J. ©. 
Coon, J. Wagner and H. P. Bender. P. Allen, 
60 Wall street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Boretest Engine Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture engines by J. G. Theban, S. G. Theban 
and J. L. Gunning. C. F. Kelley, 140 Nassau 
street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Perfection Shortening Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with $220,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture cooking machinery by R. 
Smith, A. Emms and B. G. Worth. Wilson 
& Wilson, 149 Brodaway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Reliance Refining Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to refine 
metals by W. Cohen, I. Abramson and L. 
Abramson. M. Fruitstone, 287 Broadway, is 
attorney. 

NEW YORK—Independent Refractory En- 
gineering Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital to manufacture hot water boilers 
by D. P. Sammon, J. F. Sammon and E. Nes- 
bit. Smith, Reller & Griffin, 44 Court street, 
are attorneys. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Chisholm-Ryder 
Co. has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value to operate a machine shop by S. M. 
Ryder, F. P. Ryder and W. A. Chisholm. H. 
A. Constantine, Niagara Falls, is attorney. 

AKRON, O.—Monarch Marking System Co., 
Fred Krohnle, manager, 216 South Torrence 
street, will build a 3-story addition 65 x 108 
feet. 

ASHLAND, O.—F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
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manufacturer of pumps and other devices, has 
let a contract to George Kratt & Son, Lorain, 
O., for an addition 68 x 176 feet, five stories. 
The brass foundry is to be located on the 
top floor with special roof design to remove 
fumes from the melting process. 


CLEVELAND—Electrical Mfg. Co., 4149 East 
Seventy-ninth street, has let contract to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a l-story addition 
50 x 100 feet. 


CLEVELAND—H. N. White Co., 5225 Su- 
perior avenue, has let contract to the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for an addition 30 
x 60 feet, one story, with foundations for two 
additional. 


CLEVELAND—Surety Investing Co., 16112 
Euclid avenue, is building a printing crafts 
structure on East Twenty-second street for 
occupancy of the J. C. Hub Mfg. Co. and the 
Central Electrotype Co. The Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, designed and supervised construction. 

NORWOOD, O.—American Laundry Machin- 
ery Co., R. M. Burton president, will build 
a 2 and 3-story plant and office building. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Machine & Tool Co., 
H. J. Hinde president, 1426 Hastings street, 
is building a machine shop 60 x 120 feet. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Non-Clog Pipe 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by O. A. Bassett, T. K. Vance and John 
Polhemus. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Durham Weath- 
er Strip Co. has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital to manufacture metal weather 
strip by Joseph C. Dunham, Colcord build- 
ing, and Warren K. Snyder. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Hinterliter Tool Co., Ad- 
miral and Madison streets, is building a 
l-story plant 50x140 feet. 

CHESTER, PA.—Baldt Anchor, 
Forge Corp. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital in Delaware to take over 
the plant and business of the Baldt Anchor 
& Chain Co., which was bought recently 
by the Boston Iron & Metal Co., Chester. 
A general foundry and machine shop will 
be operated. 

PHILADELPHIA—Everett-Saxton has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
iron and steel and metal devices by George 
P. Pilling, treasurer, William S. Pilling and 
John A. Jardine, 311 South Hicks street. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—American Steel Band 
Co., 1400 Nixon street, will build a 1-story 
addition to its plant. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Gates Foundry Co., 
71 Parrish street, has let contract to A. M. 
Hildebrand, 91 Wood street, for a 1-story 
foundry, 54 x 102 feet on Gorlear street. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—W. H. Coe Mfg. Co., 
74 Weybosset street, is taking bids for a 2- 
story plant for the manufacture of gilding 
wheels, gold leaf, etc., at Ship and Clifford 
streets. Perry & Whipple, Hospital Trust 
building, are architects. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Gilmore Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by E. C. Gilmore and Isaac Andrews, East 
Main street. 


DALLAS, 


Chain & 


TEX.—Gulberson Co., 1025 
Pennslyvania street, manufacturer of oil 
well specialties, will build an addition to 
increase production. 

BRISTOL, VA. —Fergs Stamping Co., 
Inc. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital by R. O. Ferguson and.G. H. Davant. 

PETERSBURG, VA.—Industro-Electric Tools 
Inc. has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal by T. F. Smith and CG B. Smith. 

ELLENSBURG, WASH.—City council has de- 


cided to expend $250,000 in improvements 
to the municipal light plant to include equip- 
ment at the head works and an auxiliary 
plant. 


OKANOGAN, WASH.—Douglas and Okano- 
gan counties have granted a franchise to 
W. E. Buell, Seattle, for a steel toll bridge 
across the Columbia river between Brewster 
and Bridgeport. Plans will be forwarded at 
once to organize a company to undertake con- 
struction. 


SEATTLE.—Pacific 
build a 1-story 
eighth avenue. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Bids will be opened by 
the navy department, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
28, for a one story fireproof storehouse, 
60 x 200 feet, at the Puget Sound navy 
yard. The structure will be of steel frame 
and concrete floors, 


TACOMA, WASH—Enterprise Foundry Co, 
is building a new brass shop 50 x 100 féet at 
1111 St. Paul avenue. Walter H. Christian is 
president. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—National Carbon 
Co., 30 East Forty-second street, New York, 
is making extensions to its plant, including a 
furnace, overhead crane and other facilities. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Sanitary Tank 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by A. M. Darquenne, J. W. Wiles, 


Coast Steel Co. will 
addition at 4001 Twenty- 


New Construction and Enterprise 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Kanawha Spe 
cialties Co. has been incorporated by C. W. 
Pettigrew, Parmaco street, and others and 
will take over the plant and business of 
the Fuel City Mfg. Co., producing stamped 
steel materials. 


WARWOOD, W. VA.—Warwood Tool Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., whose plant is_ here, 
has bought a site at Baltimore, Md., on 
which a plant will be built. 


BROKAW, WIS.—The Allis- Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has been awarded the contract 
for a 1000-kilowatt steam turbine and con- 
densor for the $125,000 bleach plant being 
erected as an addition to the local mills 
of the Wausau Paper Mills Co., Wausau, 
Wis. The motors and switchboards were 
let to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
There remain to be purchased three 1000-gal- 
lon and two 150-gallon pumps. L. A. De- 
Guere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is consulting 
engineer. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—Federal Rubber Co. of IIli- 
nois is building a plant 141 x 220 feet, general 
contract to Thomas Dideritz, 1591 Second street, 
Milwaukee. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Frank Felhoefer & 
Co. have taken the general contract to 
build a 1-story addition to the machine and 
automobile repairshop of M. J. Vanderhoff at 
Sixth and Central streets. It will cost about 
$25,000. 




















C. H. Maxwell, C. W. Huston, and K. J. MILWAUKEE—The city of Milwaukee is in 
Rohr. the market for a power hoist for the mu- 
Machinery Exports Continue Heavy 
XPORTS of metalworking equipment in August continued 
the high rate of July, according to further analysis of re- 
ports by the department of commerce. United Kingdom took 
the largest individual lot, buying 58 thread cutting and screw ma- 
chines. Russia was the largest buyer of bending and power presses, 
taking 12. Germany purchased 21 external grinding machines and 
17 internal type. Further comparisons of exports by countries 
follows: 
Punch- 
External Internal Thread cutting ing and 
grinding grinding Bendingand andscrew_ shearing Power 
machines machines power presses machines machines hammers 
Argentina  ....c.cccccseeee “ne ions ea 2 ei 
Australia ......... = 6 FORK 7 4 2 
Belgium .. 1 aia ieee ‘ed pte 
WOUUEEN © niesncotiinintens eues . . we 3 2 1 
British South Africa .... > 2 on ae 
Belgian Kongo csvss . iota 1 cas 
British India ........ he a . 1 ram 1 
CIGD wctthinnccctins 9 ~ 5 5 7 aed 
Colombia . boda: tah = ine 2 Site on 
CSUR: cesiniscsnciesinn 4 ones 4 nly 1 mE 
Czechoslovakia ........0 eens 1 anes ome ite on 
Dominican Republic .... sone pei 2 an oa 
Dutch West Indies... .... sue — we 3 a 
5 8 2 1 4 Jean 
21 17 8 7 1 ae 
9 7 2 9 ine 2 
» eces 2 1 tite 2 
Java and Madura... .... owes “in 1 aie eee 
WE eaOO. cascinsdesscecsercesinn eog ~ 3 3 3 1 
Netherlands . ............ ee wn onsis 1 dive oom 
is. ee oo, eae 6 per pe ots ite 
Poland and Danzig. 1 ence evse song acco men 
| ee ‘ail aus wih ‘ 1 
Russia ree we 12 1 ont 1 
Spain 1 “_ posh 1 ele oan 
Sweden  ccccccsrsee 2 ‘ete oar 1 then ove 
Switzerland cecccccsvcccce seve enews one 8 ae 2 
SRIVREOE . scccsercsececcccnses evo que — ous 1 he 
EBT ssccceisnvies pecnetniaciie © Seve one wnt 6 4 ons 
United Kingdom ... 11 8 6 58 4 2 
V@TOBUGIR cecccecercisccrece eves on 1 1 pao os 
Totals. snncnmdins: 16 42 40 123 36 16 
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nicipal shop at First avenue and East ° 


street. 


MILWAUKEE—Bids are being taken until 
Nov. 16 by the United States engineer’s office 
here for the complete construction of one 15- 
ton steel derrick boat. 





MILWAUKEE—An addition costing about 
20,000 will be built by the Federal Pressed 
Stee] Co. at its main works at Keefe avenue 
and North Pierce street. 


MILWAUKEE—The Vilter Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has received the contract for the ice 
and refrigerating installation in the new east 
wing of the South View Isolation hospital here 
at $3250. 


NEENAH, WIS.—H. S. Zemlock, city clerk, 
is taking bids for a municipal garage and 
service building, tool house and storage, cost- 
ing about $35,000. The work is in charge of 
McMahon & Clark, architects and engineers, 
Menasha, Wis. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—Wisconsin Parts Co., W. 


F. Rockwell manager, 571 High street, is 
building a 1-story addition 60 x 175 feet. 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 1 ......ccccecoee $43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 ccs. 35.00 to 40.00 
Ohid, NO. 1 crccccccceessrdecccescereeee 43.00 to 46.00 
Ohi0, NO. 2  cccrccccsecerecsesseseseeere 88.00 to 40.00 
THlime@ia, NO. 1 cccccccccceccecseeeseee 40.00 to 48.00 
linois, No. 2 - J 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. .. 48.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 40.00 to 43.00 
Minsouri, No. 1 ccccccceccocsocoesee. 41.00 to 43.00 
ae ON een . 86.00 to 38.00 
Maryland, No. 1 crcccccccccsseeseeee 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2  cccccccsccseseseeee 39.00 to 42.00 


SILICA BRICK 








Pennsylvania  cccerccceeeccssereresesses $40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham  .......-ccccceccee scseeeeee 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
® = .6%. m Ob: ance $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
ae Be OE stent 45.00 to 48.00 











Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vancouver Oil Re- 
fining Co., Ltd., is asking tenders for trestle 
and pier on its waterfront site where con- 
struction of a $100,000 oil refining plant is 
now under way. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Bids will be received by 
City Clerk S. H. Kent until Nov. 16, for 
sewage pumps, pipe and valves for Gage 
Avenue station. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—The Hamilton Bridge 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., has been awarded 
steel contract for addition to the factory 
here for Schreiters, Ltd., King street west. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Fire at the Bishopric Mfg. 
Co., resulted in damage to the plant, equip- 
ment and machinery, estimated at $50,000. 
Owners will rebuild without delay. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Square 
Garage has started work on a $300,000 garage 
here. Equipment and tools will be purchased 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Bed- 
stead Co., 300 Atlantic avenue, will build a 
manufacturing plant here. J. H. Noel, 339 
Bleury street, is architect and is receiving 
tenders. 


New ‘Trade Publications 


BUCKETS. — Orange peel and clam shell 
buckets are described in two bulletins by 
the Hayward Co., New York, fully  illus- 
trated as to construction and operation. 


HIGH SPEED FANS.—Illustrations of its 
high speed fans and parts, with full en- 
gineering data are included in a_ bulletin 
by the American Blower Co., Detroit. 


BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS.—Multi- 
stage contrifugal type blowers and exhaust- 
ers manufactured by the Allen & Billmyre 
Co., Ine., New York, are described in detail 
in a bulletin by that company. 


MOTOR DRILLS.—A new standard duty 
drill with a capacity of % and % inch in 
stee) is described in a bulletin by the Hisey- 
Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. Details of 
its construction are shown and fully des- 
cribed. 


CLAM SHELL BUCKETS.—Varied uses of 
a clam shell bucket in the foundry are 


pointed out and illustrated in a_ bulletin 
by the Hayward Co., New York. It is 
profusely illustrated and its method of op- 


eration is shown in detail. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR.—Use of its 
tractors for a wide variety of purposes is 
illustrated in a folder by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif. Ilustrations 
furnish most of the information, with enough 
text to supply the key. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS.—Belted syn- 
chronous motors for varied uses are des- 
ecribed in «a bulletin issued by the Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Both the 
direct connected exciter and the separate 
exciter types are shown and the principal 
features of construction are noted. These 
motors can be used to drive air compressors, 
pumps, line shafts, fans, blowers, etc. 


REFRACTORY BOND.—A circular describ- 
ing its bending material to be used for 
setting fire brick has been issued by the 
Chicago Fire Brick Co., Chicago. It is said 
to have the same co-efficient of contraction 


and expansion as electric furnace fire brick 
and produces a homogeneous wall. 


LIFTS AND STACKERS.—Lewis-Shepard 
Co., Boston, has issued its annual bulletin 
of practice with its material handling equip- 
ment. Standard and new uses and special 
adaptions are covered. It suggests further 
uses of these devices beyond present prac- 
tice. 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METER.—De- 
velopment of its meters from pressures of 
two pounds or less to larger units to handle 
pressures of 10 to 650 pounds is_ sketched 
in a bulletin by the Connersville Blower Co., 
Connersville, Ind. Installations in gas plants 
are shown. 


MATERIAL HANDLING.—The Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, has issued a 382-page booklet show’ 
ing various types of handling equipment for 
use in foundries. Conveyors, sand reclaimers, 
and sand conditioners are described. The 
booklet contains many illustrations of equip- 
ment in use. 


SLING CHAIN LOADS.—Safe loads for 
sling chains are presented in a_ blueprint 
tabulation by the S. G. Taylor Chain Co., 
Chicago. Changes in load weight by alter- 
ing the angle of the chains are illustrated 
graphically and safe loads for various angles 
are tabulated. 


SAND BLAST MACHINES.—The Pangborn 
Corp., Hagarstown, Md., has issued an 8- 
page bulletin describing a new sand blast 
barrel, ventilation and dust suppression ap- 
paratus, dust exhauster and sand blast 
abrasives. The important features and appli- 
cation of each to the foundry is_ given. 


POWER SQUARING SHEARS.—Accurate 
cutting of sheet metal on its power squaring 
shears. is presented as a matter of economy 
by the Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., in a bulletin just issued. 
A number of other products of this com’ 
pany are pictured in the same bulletin. 


WATER TUBE BOILERS.—Boilers built by 
the George T. Ladd Co., Pittsburgh, are 
described in detail with many diagrams and 


halftones of typical installations, in a _bul- 
letin no wheing sent out to ‘prospects. Var- 
ious types are shown with their several ap- 
plications to varied uses. 


PYROMETERS. — Potentiometer pyrometers 
are described in a 55-page catalog published 
by Leeds & Northrup Co., Ph/ladelphia. The 
catalog is well illustrated with photographs 
of equipment installed in various industr‘es. 
The use of pyrometers for heat control is 
described. A list of accessories and prices 
is given also. 


HAND SAWS.—How a Disston hand saw 
is made, from the blank to the completed 
tool is described in an interesting pamphlet 
by Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia. 
The process is followed step by step and 
reasons are given for the care taken to 
produce a balanced and highly refined re 
sult. 

SPECIAL STEELS.—Vanadium-Alloy Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., has prepared and is issuing 
a waterproof card to be hung in shop or of- 
fice, containing a list of recommended uses 
and heat treatment of its various brands of 
high speed, carbon and alloy tool steels. On 
the reverse are reproductions of its brands, a 
chart of heat colors and a table of tempera- 
tures for carbon steels. 


WINTER CONSTRUCTION.—A review of 
opinion on the question of concrete construc- 
tion in all weathers has been compiled by 
the Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
and is being sent out in an effort to pro- 
mote continuous construction through the 
winter. It presents numerous. authoritative 
opinons in favor of eliminating the usual 
stoppage in cold weather. 

GRINDERS.—Wilmarth & Morman_ Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued a_ circular 
describing improvements and changes in one 
of its super surface grinders. Removal of 
a plate from the front of the machine gives 
access to all mechanical parts. The motor 
in the base is accessible from both sides 
and is connected to the ball bearing drive 
by a flexible coupling. Other devices produced 
by this company are also illustrated in the 
circular. 
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SAeets 


Smoothness of finish plays an important part in the 
sale of an automobile. For this reason you can enhance 
the sale of your product by using Mansfield Steel 
Sheets—sheets of remarkable smoothness and dura- 
bility. 





The reasons for Mansfield excellence are: (1)— 
Scientific treatment of the metal in the open-hearth 
furnace. (2)—Our ingots are of exceptional purity— 
low in Sulphur and free from “pipes’’, seams, etc. 


Mansfield Automobile Sheets are made in all qualities 
of Body Stock, Flat Fender and Wood Stock, Radiator 
Casing Stock, Crown Fender Stock. 








Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 





Memter of Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committe2 


Mansfield, Ohio 


12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. District 1020 Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
410 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Sales 640 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 
2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Offices 509 Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1504 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Iron and Steel F reight Rates 


New York 

















Finished Material ow eke dycsonaaaieehin : 3s Beflalo ....:. 245 345 345 (388 
Pittsburgh, 100 pounds, carloads, to: eS ee busne deb evecon .095 Lackawanna .. .345 .345 .345 .345 
RS eee Rh Re cs wane $0.58 Coffeyville, Kans. ....-sccccsesess aint ae Syracuse ..... .310 .310 310 §©6.310 
Baltismore 31 Columbus... <s cebai ea paci.e beeen ee Nos bees” coe, dee S45 «S48 3G 
Birmingham 58 Dallas (pipe EET ~ ‘sheoncccccesse 1.02 cae 
PE: san eeies cuce 365 Denver (pipe. 1.115. Min. "60, 000 Ibs, 1.13 wPerth boy. .255 .255 .245 .245 
ID 255 006-00 60 Oe 265 DMD Bagncabyess se senwecces cv. aes Ohio 
Chattanooga ....... pit bbides ses ies 50 OS REE SE ee 30 Youngstown .. .405 .405 .405 .405 
NNN -: Divudyagindked et cbeseies ae 34 Little ock, ‘Ark. (pipe .75)...... «7 Connecticut 
SNE: 4 sh ovestscchobovsngiit ee ME-< 5 iseeeb icgiacen tounerees’ Re Collinsville ... .220 .210 .215 .160 
TIE nn ape sviiise be oko ear ae New Orleans .......sceeeeee ihekae .66 Southington .. .220 .205 .210 .140 
END 0% 6mb dae eb6eneeeenen aniken seen SE ES Din ndes' accede epee 5 ands, Rhode Island 
Dallas (tin plate .90) .....ssecees 1.02 Pacific coast ......... iadibodnene 6 1,15 Phillipsdale .. .165 .165 .110 .215 
ONO si v oa Veep ekesoncnes tan eben ee DUIS Baik os cs cobdndsice cies .355 Massachusetts 
OE «i cauédce ones éeedescdann .  .295 Shreveport, La. (Pipe .84) ........ 79 Danvers ..+--- -750 .100 .195 .225 
Re eee - 60 Smackover, Ark. (Pipe .82) .....-- 77 F west | «++ 950 145 4185 220 
Indianapolis .....essee. eS iaan iol iT nn etnies sesesneekdsccenss 38 Ww. areham 
Remens GUESS < ces sacoustaveen SE OILED 4354 n on cnccceses ss ited ‘oe (R. R. Station 
SMUT i kn0s00400tseceneves oot, 2c Tulsa, Okia. (Pipe .855) ........++ 87 Treamount) . .165 .190 .165 .220 
SIMS in dnnc swans ce euebecswes eae Wichita, Kans. (pipe .855) ......-. 1.02 Worcester ... 165 «+. «1 +165 
Minneapolis and St. Paul .......... 60 to: : 
New Grignee thn waste cadens one sok = Atlanta ...... i aa gy $0.57 Pig Iron 
QO ars ines tipetete «0.000 igs | Mee bevel Bae ae vessee, Led. p Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
Pacific coast (tin plate) ........+..  .90 Beaumont, Tex. . a4 abaauap a’ -655 OHOR eengsvenerscevececccccescces 6.43 
Pacific coast (all rail) ......... sae) ae par Wyo. isnigadeetebes soe cose ae Chicago  ssseccesseesesseccerescsees 479 
MEATS tee epee | Pl tad, pecs hig 2g pale en Cleveland ......... basdbocceccccecvce have 
South Bend, Ind 0 Sbeneceoetnees: ee CHCREO. cc esccccccccese in <n <a Minneapolis, St, Paul .......+.+++++++ 7.83 
te. a cen a alate een ee ie co... oe PU LIA hy, cw aubenbeedwucesecceese Oe 
tga aterm, » $) Gincinnatt ssvesseseercoscrrioeets G95 Philadelphia Sg 
TOGO: 5 doc sen ces oesdueeve cupaab¥e- «ae Coffeyville, Kans, ....sesseseessees .70 Agee geet See el gs tage sccocceee 176 
Vaunils #..<24......0 aaa Dallas See os? ae _ — bees cepdeeeese's ghtecestess. Ge 
Chicago, Gary, Indiana Harbor, Evan- DeteOlt icc cbiswoccccccccccccss eepe 215 Alban a Ne: Y. $2.27 
ston, Joliet, and Waukegan to: Kansas City ...cccccccsccescess so ae New a ef GON A casccens pana 2 
Aberdeen, S. D. .....ceeee voseee O0.55 New Orleans .......++ bn gnke 00 Pes <a New York and Brooklyn” “Cai” 1. 491 
Ashland, Wis., and Duluth ........ 3.05 "Shreveport, La. ..scscececessesees 76 Philadelphia ds say 491 
ee Re re >. 88 Sennchover, Ack, ssccsseccccvcvoes 77 Rochester ee oe es es 
Beaumont (pipe 49) ..scceeecees - St. Louis ..ccccccesccccccsevvcceses 355 iti as.. 
Birmingham sere eee eeeeeees er eeeeeee 53 Tulsa, Okla. Ser eeeeeeeeeseseeeeeee® 84 Brookly ersey City Newark 5.54 
SE ay SR ae Oe Wich¥ta ic sccccccccccccsecs és — New Erigisna ceeeeeens piste 
Caspar, Wyo. (pipe .835) ......e0++ 1.00 *Minimum 80,000 pounds. RN oe Me os cc cn ceca Meee 
Cedar Rapids, lowa (wire .345)....  .245 From: Coatesville, 02 Harrisburg Birmingham, ‘Ala. to: pe Sat So io 
Chattanooga ...... ine eal 08 inee ae 0: Pa. Pa. Boston (rail) ..... sities sion daineews a ae 
Dallas (pipe .69) .scsesee eeescecce 84 Baltimore $0.145 $0. 19 $0. 145 Boston (rail and water) T  sacinane 6.91 
P< vcthmeniebtees yabansad ands ~~ ae New York 175 145 Chicago ssssceceesseees SE 
i Sie Wee oi is dkveuweeces os .295 Philadelphia at 145 CODEN nian cOG Aes veconceseyecs cae 
ee Se eee Jenhdwewniee .275 From : Lebanon, Phoenixville, Pottsville, PE Ghoseshosseaee ea vaee a aia en . 
Evansville, Ind. ....... Sinee+nn sl To: Pa. Pa. SRE SOE vnc cdccésvesvnncastecse. Ge 
Grand Rapids, Mich ............ —— Baltimore $0,155 $0.155 $0.19 Louisville, Ky. sia 0:4 adnnca la aan 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, Wis....... .205 New Yor ‘ 175 19 Minneapolis, St. Paul pgeenkeonen coke: La 
Indianapolis (pipe .25) ..cssseceese 155 Philadelphia .095 145 DUO | ROU <n.cccseneecscencesssscnsen Se 
Kalamazoo, Mich ....... 2 a From Johnstown, Cla mont, Pencoyd, GWU  ccccctoncesvevecovesiscsees: Mae 
Kansas City oe | ee ae oe ee To: Philadelphia (rail) odeecuee Dame 
ee Ce . ps cgceustebuned —-, Baltimore $0285 $0. 145 $0135 Philadelphia (rail and “ water) ee 
Memphis (all rail) ......se0e ence (5 ae New York d 175 175 Pittsburgh ........ x ak eal Cakes eaauae Cae 
Memphis (rail and tiver) ere a Philadelphia .295 .08 -06 St. Louis 4.42 
Milwaukee .....0..seeseesssseees -08 Bos- Wor- Provi- New Culcege to: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul; Waterloo, To — ton cester dence Haven Des Moin es Se eeeeeeeeeseeesesesee $4.24 
SPE OE aT ee, 7 en » i as From Milwaukee ° heme eoscdcgesege. | am 
Muskogee, Okla. (pipe 60) soodoen (aw Pennsylvania Minneapolis, St. ‘Pauli 237: 3.04 
New Orleans (all rail) ..... aaa , Cae Catesville .-$0.255 $0.255 $0.255 $0.255 Moline, De, gan dndetattobevesdsae.. San 
New Orleans (rai! and set) in0eet Ae Harrisburg ... .255 .255 .255 .255 Omaha  scosccccccceccccoccseccessce 497 
Omaha (pipe .35) .......- ea Johnstown .... .350 .350 .350 .350 St. Louis 4.42 
Pacific Coast (tin plate. TO): sonese ae Philadelphia .. .255 .255 .255 .255 Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
Peoria (pipe 155) ...see.eees os6se 5 eae Phoenixville .. .255 .255 .255 .255 ee Ree eee 79 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (pipe .55) ...... 46 Pittsburgh .. .365 365 365 .365 Cincinnati ........ 2.27 
Rock Island, Ill. ........0s. .155 Pottsville .... .255 255 255 255 Cleveland ...:... 3. 
Sioux “othe Iowa, Joseph, “Mo. i Reading ..... 255 255 .255 255 Detroit eocgecces 3.21 
and er Misourt river points th Bethle- Indianapolis. .....esecscees 2.90 
|e ) NS aes veooe ) 498 DOM: boccoe: : ABS 255 .255 .255 waenepete, a; "EM Seen cosbetscses | Uae 
South Bend, Ind. (sheets .13) .... .185 E 
i AE: sanenceneswondecoene coece ol? R il 
= — i adehes6s0s 40505045 eeccee 273 xport al Rates 
erre Haute, Ind. (pipe .24) ...... 155 
A ka, ‘nme (pipe £35) - sediass $i Manufactured Iron and Steel 
ulsa, in, (pipe 6) cccectccce pounds 
OUTED, BONE we cdccccveccdcdiocsde ae Ba eaten To r ~Or To To 
ee to: From New York Baltimore Boston Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
+ ow tbat oS eee $42.50 $39.50 $42.50 $40.50 $50.00 
ata ak Cleveland dgddevonbbnedsvbeds he 33-88 GY 34 pe 72.00 
SN  tpesuimctaltnohwanshh ee, tae 22.50 25.50 23.30 72.00 
hee on ag WPS eibebaeaain 1 ¥~ 14.50 we 0.00 apt 
ieeees . souce oung: Seckewwobeebsedeos __ 3. 5 \ ¥ 
Cincinnati .... Billets 
Colmmbes ...csecccecces 
Netroit (rail) Per Gross Ton 
Indianapolis To To 
New Orleans ....... ait From New York Baltimore Boston Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
New York ... 40 CERRO ccccccccdccccccccssce $7.10 $6.50 $7.10 $6.70 $11.20 
Philadsiphia 38 Ce cL iwesadececneves Gl 5.60 6.20 5.80 16.13 
, BOWS sets 36 CEE ‘ccecccscoescsccseive. wee 4.40 5.00 4.60 16.13 
Toledo ee ke PUebUrE ccccccccccccssccce 4.90 3.70 4.30 3.90 16.13 
Youngstown to: Wheeling coccccccccccccccccce 4.90 3.70 4.30 3.90 16.13 
UPON .ccceccccccccccccceccccssces 90.098 Youngstown .....0.sscecvees 4.70 4.10 4.70 4.30 16.13 
oat Lins checeddwesuueseesasides re Rails 
OOD - x 6goh sues snbnacce katte.’ o8 
Beaumont, Tex. (pipe .67) ..--.++- 87 Per Gross Ton 
BOstOM coececccceccsecce ecussesens: ne To To To To To 
Buffalo ...... ghsscsbesssceteeectas ae From New York itimore Bo 
COE. wscccveesee Sececteese eee Ee SERED. cocccccccccsesovevess QRGS $6.15 $6.75 $6.35 $11.20 
Coapet. Wes cccenccsvsvecescesves: ESF Pitts ce debaaneededheede. .: 3.70 4, 3. 15.46 
Chattanooga ...... eadoucs yuse pes is SP Youngstown .....ccccceceeees 4.20 3.90 4.20 4. se 
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Well Begun Is Half Done-- 


You know the truth of that old saying. And you 
Brownhoist Clamshells ; 
are ruggedly built, fast op- would find, as hundreds of Brownhoist crane owners 
erating, and are excellent have, that nowhere does it apply any better than in 


diggers. They are built ts the handling of materials. 
sizes ranging from one-half 


to two yards capacity and A 50 per cent saving in both handling time and costs 
are especially suited for sand : : 
asia sail plas Saliba. is not at all unusual for Brownhoist crane owners. 
Write for Booklet 8-24— You can easily determine what your own savings would 
it tells all about them. be by comparing your present handling costs with the 
total operating costs of a Brownhoist on bucket, hook, 
or magnet work. These latter figures we will gladly 


furnish you without obligation on your part. 



















It will pay you to investigate the economies of 
a Brownhoist for your handling job. Catalog K 
shows the practical application of the many different 
types and sizes of Brownhoist cranes to 
every kind of handling work. We'll be 
glad to send you a copy. 














enemy 





“The “a a Hoisting Mich inns SEY ‘iecabine Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and New Orleans. 


BROWNHOIST 





MATERIA L HAN DLIN G Cc 'IiNER Y 
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Steel Pipe 

Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
Jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 






































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
%-inch 45 19% 
% and %-inch .. err | 25% 
-inch 46 42% 
-inch ... 60 4814 
‘ge ree ere 62 60% 
Lap Weld 
NE cenicensthaimpenuneetes 55 4314 
2% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ......... 56 48% 
9 and 10-inch 54 41% 
23 and Uteeh cisisiiendide 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
B< OO Rae © deinisascenciccivorsccicin . 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 53 41% 
ZY tO BHI... seceecceecsrnserevens 57 45%4 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
\%-inch ... ntiniiaehcachdiaiticen o: & 24% 
% and &- inch . sivaliabidnestaiteclisiail 47 80% 
ince » 58 42% 
-inch 58 47% 
SO: Bate Bem ah dcnocensscrneswesececens 60 49% 
2 to 8-inch 61 50% 
eee 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch . 57 4614 
4% to 6-in 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch 52 89% 
DO BNA 1GeIMCH  crccceccccccsecccesese 45 82% 
TL and L2-iMCH wrcccccccccsvccevseree 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
BE RENEIR __ cocrscesccvsenquenseensnensioenserts 42 12% 
% to 1%-inch 45 85% 
2 to 24-inch 47 87% 
2-inch _.... 41 82% 
i Aa a 43 84% 
4 © GH waco 33% 
7 to 8-inch 83 25% 





Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 














loads. Individual] quotations made on 
delivered basis 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Me and S-inch ......ccccesoreee ~ +11 +89 
-inch 22 2 
-inch 28 ll 
DCO DUG HICHD .cccccccscccseseeesees 30 18 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ............ Upon application 
2-inch 28 7 
2% to 6-inch ...... shijduciipteanioen 26 il 
8 to 6-inch .... wee 28 18 


FT CO UB INCH  .cccrcccccererororees 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 














BN SHIN ccecsccecceesneees +19 +64 
-inch 21 7 
«inch 28 12 

DE eb) |... nnn $0 14 
Lap Weld 

2-iach 23 +) 

2 to 4-inch ..... su 29 15 

GY C0 C-IMCN ...0ceccreesessseceeee 28 14 

GT BO BB Dr cececcsccrcscces cece cocccen 21 7 

BD RIE © Secccecocenscerserne 16 2 





Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

























































































Butt Weld 
%-inch +4745 +594 
i-inch +28 +40 
l-inch +34 +40 
14-inch +28 +40 
144-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches cccccccoreee +18 +25 
B 20. Ssinel sccnennsisnns ww + 8 +17 
EY C0 GHIMCH cccccccccccececsceree “ft D +18 
8-inch +12 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%4-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
8-inch 86 off 
4% to 3%-inch 38% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
1%-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2%-inch + 2 
2% to 8-inch 3 
3% to 4%-inch 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
1-inch 56 off 
1% and 1%-inch 48 off 
14-inch 82 off 
2 and 2%-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 85 off 
8-inch ... 41 off 
8% and "8%-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
Galan © BT CTI ciricccesccpsisevccstinnnionsionti 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 24-inch 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
8-inch 44 off 
8% and 8%-inch 46 off 
4-inch 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 6 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS yd oe 


Base Discounts on pt List nse <* — 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent... off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 50 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


























Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14%c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15c 
2-inch 10-gage 16e 
2%-inch 12-gage 166 
2%-inch 1l-gage 17e 
2%-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
8-inch 1-gage 33c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
64-inch 52c 





9-gage 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 
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72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 


in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are. 


base. Extras per Pound for Width or 
Diameter. 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weigh— 
ag = 100 inches to and including 110 


including 115 


inc! 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -15¢ 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches 
Over 84 
inches 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches -800 
Over 100 inches add .85c to width exe 
tras for plates ™% inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 

Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including ,-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square f00t  ..........00 nme 

Pdates Over 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than 4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding #-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square fcot, to but not including 17.65 





nches 
Gan “ng inches to ont 

















inches to and including 96 








POUNKS Per SQUATE FOOL  ..rceccccerereerererees -20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
foot 806 





QUALITIES 





Pressing Steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) . 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
Steel ........ -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
tions 1.006 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications, classes A and B........ 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 
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Mill inspection No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau di- 
rect to buyer. 
UTTING 


LENGTH or DIAMETER 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet...No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........... .10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............  .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ 
Under 1 foot 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ 25¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra 106 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 











(Sketches cannot be sheared with re-en- 
trant angles) 
Additional extra 206 























